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BEHIND 
THE COVER 


Sixteen years ago the Pennsylvania Game Commission established the 
Pymatuning Refuge in Crawford County, thus filling a long-felt need for a 
haven for waterfowl within our state. Known officially as State Game Refuge 
No. 510, it comprises some 3,700 acres, two-thirds of which are the water and 
marsh areas known as the “Upper Reservoir.” 

No eifort has been spared in making the refuge attractive to all sorts of 
wildlife. ‘The water level in the reservoir is carefully regulated to afford 
ideal growing conditions for natural food and cover vegetation. Plantings 
of wampee, wild celery, wild rice and other highly-regarded waterfowl foods 
have been made to supplement the native growth, and more than 75 acres 
of various grains are sowed annually in fields surrounding the reservoir. 
Furthermore, fishing, trapping and hunting are strictly forbidden within the 
confines of the refuge area, in order to minimize disturbance of feeding and 
nesting wildlife. As a result of this regulation the Pymatuning region enjoys 
one of the most varied wildlife populations found in any area of similar 
size in eastern United States. 

The Game Commission was quick to realize the tremendous educational 
possibilities of this project, and accordingly provided facilities for teaching 
the public some of the interesting facts about Pymatuning’s bird and animal 
life. A one-story museum was erected on Ford Island to house a display of 
several hundred mounted birds, representing those species found in the 
region over a period of years, and the services of a naturalist-lecturer were 
made available to nature-lovers who visited the museum on week ends and 
holidays. 

Typical of these visitors are the Boy Scouts from Troop 421, of the Fort 
McIntosh District, shown on the cover. Nick Casillo, the Pymatuning’s 
capable lecturer, points out an elusive bird to the boys—just one of his in- 
numerable contributions toward transforming a pleasant outing into an 
exciting adventure. 

In this way the Pymatuning Refuge serves a two-fold purpose. Its bounti- 
ful food supply, variety of nesting sites, and ideal cover make it a noteworthy 
year-round haven for wildlife, while its abundance of bird and animal life, 
and ample educational facilities combine to make it a veritable school of 
natural history. 

And you may rest assured that when our waterfowl or songbirds or game 
animals are in need of human aid, the ranks of those rallying behind the 
Cause of Conservation will be swelled by thousands who have learned to 
know wildlife on weekend trips to the Pymatuning. 


THE STORY | 
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Oho Tei, Donaibuin 


Fourth of July this year should mean more to all of us than 
ever before. It should remind us vividly of an independence 
won by blood and suffering and kept only by constant vigil, 
and of the many liberties which that independence has be- 

ueathed to us. We speak of these liberties as the Four Free- 
oms—Freedom of Speech; Freedom of the Press; Freedom of 
Religion; and Freedom of Franchise. 


But there is still another Freedom—that of enjoying the great 
God-given outdoor heritage which is ours—ours with only the 
necessary minimum of legal restriction to protect and preserve 
it for future generations. Nowhere in the world do people have 
the opportunity to seek respite from toil on the farm, in the 
office, at the factory, in the mine or mill as they do in this 

eat country of ours, along its tumbling brooks or placid 
akes, or in its productive fields and woodlands. 


In some countries the ownership of fish and wildlife is con- 
trolled, monopolized and enjoyed only by wealthy holders of 
large domains; it is not vested in the State for the benefit of 
all of the people as it is in the United States of America. 
Tradition through the centuries is mostly responsible for this 
condition, but selfishness to a large extent is the principal moral 
issue which robs millions the world over of the beauty of nature 
and all that nature provides in wholesome outdoor recreation. 


Let us remember this great American privilege as we drop 
a fly in a favorite pool along a stream generously stocked; let 
us remember it as we tramp our favorite hunting grounds in 
quest of game so amply provided; let us remember and appre- 
ciate the generosity and understanding of the many landowners 
who help make these privileges possible; let us remember lastly 
and most importantly to do all we can to preserve our FIFTH 
FREEDOM by being good sportsmen and good patriots. 


LET US THANK GOD ON THIS INDEPENDENCE DAY 


FOR THE FREEDOMS WE AMERICANS ENJOY. 


Wad Seaith 
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“Fiel _ to the Target 


By Keith C. Schuyler 


OF my first and only shot at a 
deer with a bow and arrow I 
scored a kill. 

Behind that simple statement lies 
years of longing and the greatest 
thrill that I think possible for a 
modern hunter to experience and en- 
joy. It is the thrill that comes once 
in twenty-five years. For, roughly, 
about one in twenty-five bow hunters 
are successful. 

My biggest hunting thrill came on 
the opening day of last year’s antler- 
less deer season. It was only a little 
doe, half the size of the twelve-point 
buck which was the victim of my first 
gun kill years ago, but it was my 


greatest hunting achievement. 

It all started when archery reached 
a fever pitch before World War II in 
our section, and many of us still have 
the longbows we made then. My sev- 
enty-five pound, five and one-half 
foot longbow, however, rested quietly 
in the attic for a number of years. 

Not that we hadn’t used them. 
We had pin-cushioned the country- 
side for miles around. Some of us 
even went hunting for deer. How- 
ever, the looks we got from our 
gun-toting fellow nimrods weren't 
conducive to the pleasure of the hunt. 
The sport gradually developed into 
a fad that petered out. 
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The bows over which we had la- 
‘pored so lovingly went to the attic, 
"and I went back to the rifle and kill- 
ing deer. 
| Then last summer some of the 
‘old gang began to think seriously 
‘about their bows again. The deer 
‘were thick in most areas, and the 
‘two-day antlerless deer season might 
‘give us a chance to prove something 
‘both to ourselves and to the scoffers. 


* Anyone who has ever hunted with 
» a bow knows the necessity for stealth 
' and quiet in the woods. With one 
' million hunters in Pennsylvania, 
most of whom seek for deer, per- 
sonal stealth and quiet is often lost 
to the competition during a regular 
season. However, with an antlerless 
deer season, the state’s estimated 
800,000 deer would offer a much bet- 
ter chance for archers. 


I finally brought my bow down 
from the attic. Fortunately, I had 
kept it well coated with rod varnish, 
and the chance of it becoming dried 
out in the ten years it had waited 
was lessened. Nevertheless, it was 
with considerable misgivings that I 
fitted a new string to the nocks and 
slowly began to test the wood. Grad- 
ually increasing the pull, I finally 
drew an arrow to its head. 

The Osage orange stave held with- 
out a splinter! And the rawhide 
backing clung to the wood. At least 
the bow was ready. 

But was I? 


Small-game season had robbed us 
of our spare time for a month, and 
with but five days to practice until 
the season for deer opened, Olie, 
Carl, my brother Wayne and I be- 
gan to test what skill we had re- 
tained with a bow. It wasn’t much. 
But we really put in some practice 
on a straw target and were able to 
op our arrows fairly well after a 
ew hours of trying at thirty 
yards. Beyond that, it would be 
pray, brother, pray. 

In our favor was the fact that 
most deer in the Keystone State are 






























shot at about fifty yards or less. 
Dense woods and new growth, where 
most of the deer are found, do not 
offer many long shots. And _ the 
large number of hunters makes dis- 
tant shots extremely risky to human 
life in most instances. 

It should be mentioned here that 
there are archery reserves in Penn- 
sylvania where dn archer can hunt 
unmolested by the boys with the 
guns. However, the nearest reserve 
is some distance from our homes, 
and none of us are as familiar with 
the territory as that in which we 
proposed to do our hunting. Any- 
way, the county in which the closest 
reserve is located had been closed 
to antlerless deer hunting by abroga- 
tion on the part of the sportsmen 
who consider it unmanly to kill lady 
deer. 

Personally, I have no compunc- 
tions in assisting with the harvest 
of animals where it is so obviouslv 
needed as in the aforementioned 
State. However, in this case, the pos- 
sibility of taking one with a bow 
made the necessity a pleasure. 

Hunting being illegal on Sunday, 
of course, Olie and I took a part 
of the Sabbath before the opener to 
scout the section above Devil’s Elbow 
just north of Huntington Creek. A 
new four-inch snow presented the 
woodland in a succession of winter 
themes that would have made a greet- 
ing card company drool with delight. 
The deer were not moving much, 
but we found fresh tracks where 
we expected them to be and chose 
tentative stands for the next morn- 
ing. 

And, the next morning we were 
there in time to steal the only good 
parking place along the dirt road 
that skirts the tract of timber in 
which we planned to hunt. Legal 
shooting time was nine o'clock, and 
we piled out of the car to: string 
our bows with plenty of time to 
spare. It was still only eight-thirty 
when we headed down the log trail 
that would lead us to a neck of sec- 
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ond growth which would be a likely 
spot for the deer to traverse when 
the shooting started. 


To the south, there is a heavily 
wooded area, and to the north lies 
the safety of the mountains in Rick- 
etts Glen State Park. Well above 
the noisy waters of Lick Run, we 
chose individual stands in the smooth 
snow that was yet unbroken by foot- 
prints other than our own. By the 
time the first few shots sounded the 
approaching legal shooting hour, we 
had picked out positions and were 
waiting. 





Two and one-half hours later by 
actual time, I personally was still 
waiting in my original tracks. Mean- 
while the woods roared nearby, then 
in the distance, then again close at 
hand, as the men with the guns 
quickened my blood or sent crash- 
ing echoes from afar to indicate 
that there were still deer about. Once 
I saw one of our party sliding with 
studied care through the snow-hung 
evergreens and hardwoods below me. 
Another coughed cautiously, out of 
sight, heard but unseen. 


The approaching noon sun moved 
the shadow hands of trees near 11:30, 
and I could stand it no longer. Des- 
pite three layers of heavy cotton 
sweat-shirts, a woolen scarf about my 
middle and a heavy red woolen 
sweater on top that normally pro- 
vide me with plenty of warmth and 
freedom of movement, I was cold. 





The arrows stuck in the snow be. 
fore me were freezing fast to crusty 
bits and the shafts in my quiver 
were rattling in time to my shivers, 

Gathering my arrows ihto my 
quiver, all but a second one in my 
right hand to be thrown quickly 
into the snow where it would be 
readily available for a second try in 
the event of a shot, with the one 
held by slight tension on the string, 
I headed up the gentle slope. 


As soon as I began moving, the 
chill really began to tell, and ] 
shook like a sick puppy. Olie and 
Wayne stood grinning down at me 
from the trail just inside the woods 
next to open fields as I approached, 

“See anything?” asked Olie with 
an abandon bordering on disgust. 
I shook my head. “From the sound 
of the shooting, those deer we knew 
were in the woods south of here 
must have run down the hollow in- 
stead of out this way.” 


Wayne studied the sunlit pana- 
roma that stretched in each direc 
tion and commented dryly, “Beau- 
tiful country; but no deer.” 


“That's right,” grunted Olie. “I 
moved all through this section and 
didn’t see one fresh track. Anybody 
see Carl?” 


No one had seen him, and by now 
it was obvious to us that further 
hunting in this particular spot until 
later in the afternoon was likely 
useless. There had been too much 
shooting on all sides of us. Only 
a few hundred feet distant was a 
blood smeared channel in the snow 
which indicated that one of the 
closer shots had scored. 


We mulled around a few minutes 
and Wayne and Olie took a couple 
warm-up shots at a stump. After 
grabbing a few pictures, I left them 
hunting for their arrows under the 
snow. We had agreed to work back 
toward the car with the intention 
of then moving on to another area 
if things didn’t look better by the 
time we met again. 
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As I moved along slowly in the 
direction of the road, with frequent 
stops, the woods were for the most 
part still. Occasionally there would 
be a few shots rolling echoes up and 
down the shallow valleys, but they 
were coming much more infrequently 
now. 

As I neared the creek, I began 
to run into hunters at nearly every 
likely-looking spot. If they saw me, 
they would watch curiously until I 
was out of sight, but generally I 
skirted their stands without being 
seen. 

That was the trouble. Everybody 
was standing around waiting for the 
deer to move. And, with the cold 
and the trees heavily hung with 
snow, they weren’t moving. 


Carl and I arrived at the car al- 
most together. He had just been 
within rifle distance of two does 
when a hunter downed one of them 
on the ridge across the road. But 
Carl too, had failed to see a live 
deer. An excited youngster and 
his dad dragged a small doe past 
as we dug into the car for our 
lunches. By the time Olie and Wayne 
arrived, it was 1:30 p. m., and our 
chances for a deer were getting 
mighty slim. 

A quick conference ended with 
the decision to go over to the next 
county above the Boy Scout camp 
along Fishing Creek, and I shortly 
coaxed the car up the snow-packed 
road to the main highway. As we 
drove past various lodges and cabins 
along the foot of North Mountain, 
where it is normal to see from thirty 
to fifty deer carcasses hanging from 
trees or on cars by that time of day, 
we counted but four dead deer. 
Obviously, we were not the only 
ones finding it tough. 


As we rode along, we decided that 
the only way we were going to get 
any shooting would be to put on our 

After ten years in the attic my home-made 


bow still had plenty of stuff. It took only 
one of these arrows to do the job. 


own drives through small patches 
of woodland. Consequently, we 
heeded Carl’s advice to try a steep 
wooded hill that had open fields at 
the top. Any deer in there would 
be almost certain to show itself if 
it attempted to leave the area. 

So, Carl and Olie dropped off at 
a bridge over Cole’s Creek, a trout- 
filled brook that skirts the wooded 
section down to the Boy Scout camp, 
and I drove the car on ahead. 

Stopping at the top of the hill, 
reached by driving around the end 
of the wooded section, Wayne and I 
cut through the brush and took our 
stands. We couldn’t cover the hill, 
but we picked the most likely look- 
ing spots. Deer sign was thick, and 
fresh. 

However, the first movement in 
the thick evergreens showed Carl 
struggling along the side of the hill. 
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“I thought you would take a stand 
farther down toward the Scout 
camp,” Carl said when we had as- 
sembled again. “I think we should 
drive the rest of this hill.” 

“The road is just a short distance 
behind us,” I put in a bit dubiously. 
“There isn’t much of this section of 
the woods left between where the 
road comes up around the hill and 
the creek down at the bottom.” 

“I know,” Carl said, “but it’s pret- 
ty thick, and we might put one out.” 

He was all for finishing up the 
drive himself, but I argued him and 
Olie into going up to the road to 
take a stand while Wayne and I fin- 
ished out the sidehill for them. Giv- 
ing them fifteen minutes to make 
their stand, Wayne and I cut down 
over the side. 

“One of you should go clear to 
the bottom,” Carl had advised, and 
I headed that way. Wayne said that 
he would flank me about half way 
up and hold back in the event a deer 
tried to sneak back through. 

A short time later I knew what 
Carl meant when he said it was thick. 
Trying to get through scrub growth 
and briars with a longbow on the 
side of a steep hill is far from the 
happiest way to spend an afternoon 

. especially when that hill is slip- 
pery with wet snow. 

At last the brush was too much for 
me. Anyway, I could see the banked 
snow along side the road a short 
distance above me, and the deer 
tracks, formerly plentiful, had petered 
out. I headed for the road. 

There was no sign of Carl or 
Olie, and Wayne had not yet ap- 
peared. Starting slowly up the old 
dirt road, with an occasional stop 
to listen for Wayne, I kept an arrow 
strung on the bow. 

I was just rounding a curve that 
would have put me in sight of Olie 
when I heard a movement in the 
brush. For a second, I thought it 
was Wayne. Then, even as I realized 
that it must be a deer, a wild-eyed 
doe took the fourth jump that placed 


her at the edge of the road not more 
than ten yards in front of me. 

There was a slight hesitation in 
her stride, as though she was about 
to make the customary stop a deer 
makes before crossing a road, then 
those big eyes caught the movement 
as I whipped back my arrow, and 
she continued her headlong flight 
across the road. 

There was a soft “thump” as the 
arrow went home half way 
between the shoulder and flank. 

The orange shaft of the 28-inch 
missile was plainly visible as the doe 
leaped up a _ six-foot embankment 
on the other side of the narrow 
road and disappeard into the stand 
of young hardwoods. 

Standing there, I was suddenly 
conscious of an entirely new sensa- 
tion. The snapping of brush from 
the fleeing deer had faded into a 
complete silence. No echo from the 
shot, no odor of burned powder, 
no click of metal; just a period of 
empty nothingness after an exclama- 
tion point of action. Only my naked 
bowstring was proof that my arrow 
was gone. 

But somewhere in the brush above 
me a deer was carrying that shaft. 

Instinctively I had pulled for the 
shoulder, but it all happened so fast 
that I had to snap off the shot with- 
out time for careful aim. In fact, I 
shot so quickly that I hadn’t pulled 
the arrow to more than three-quar- 
ters its length. 

I decided against taking the trail 
at once and was marking the spot 
the deer had crossed the road as 
Wayne emerged from the brush. He 
shook his head when I asked him if 
he had seen a deer. 

“Well, I stuck one,” I told him. 
“She must have been standing down 
in the brush listening for you, and 
she decided to cross just as I came 
up the road.” 

He looked at me doubtfully a 
moment, then he could see that I 
was serious. “Well, let’s go get her 
then.” 
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One of the boys stuck a fresh arrow into the carcass for this photo. They wanted to 
impress the scoffers who thought it couldn’t be done. 


“No. She’s hit too far back, and 
I don’t want to push her. We'll wait 
a while for her to lie down,” I told 
him. As yet we didn’t know what 
an arrow would do. 

After finding Olie up the road and 
finally convincing him that I had 
actually wounded a deer, I spent 
twenty of the longest minutes I have 
ever put in hunting as we waited 
for that doe. 

The arrow had been shot at 3:25 
o'clock, and at 3:45 I finally yielded 
to Wayne’s urging. “It’s getting dark 
and we don’t know how far we 
might have to trail her,” he insisted. 

It was growing dark fast, for an 
overcast that portended more snow 
had moved in while we were making 
the two drives. So, for the first time 
I sought out the track on the top 
of the bank. There were flecks of 
blood along the left side of the very 
first set of hoof prints! 


Wayne flanked me on the right 
as I settled on the trail that was 
plainly visible in the snow. Farther 
up the hill, where the fields started 
on the right, Olie would be cover- 
ing our advance. 


By the tracks it was evident that 
the doe was not breaking stride as 
she crashed through the brush in 
sixteen-foot leaps that took her over 
tangles that I was forced to walk 
around. However, at each set of 
tracks was blood sign; not heavy, 
but easy to find. 


At about 100 yards I found half 
the arrow where it had finally snapped 
in two from contact with the 
brush. It lay lightly on top of the 
soft snow, but the hair and blood 
on the broken end told a promising 
story. Somehow that broken arrow 
provided a thrill equal to that when 
it had first thudded into the speed- 
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ing. deer. 
ut the biggest thrill was not far 
away. 

The tracks broke into a wide run- 
way, and then they slowed. For a 
distance they continued to give evi- 
dence that the deer was walking 
slowly and bleeding more freely. 
Then, about 100 yards from where 
I had found the broken arrow, I 
found her lying . . . dead. 

Here the story could end, but the 
cold facts might be of interest to 
those who hunt with the bow or 
contemplate such sport. 

The deer apparently died on her 
feet as indicated by the position in 
which she was lying. She had trav- 
eled about four yards farther up 
the trail and fell as I anticipated 
she might. Her bed in the trail was 
a blood-soaked depression in the 
snow. She had then arisen and re- 
traced her steps for that short dis- 
tance before falling dead. 

After going for the camera with 
flash attachment in the car, since it 
was really darkening fast, I opened 
the deer to trace the course of the 
arrow. It had penetrated about eight 
and one-half inches, going through 
the last rib and the top of the 
stomach, and the broadhead was in 
a loop of the large intestine. The 
body cavity was literally filled with 
blood! 

Although she had bled some at 
throat when I stuck her as soon as 
I arrived at the carcass, most of 
the blood was in the body cavity. 
The arrow had accomplished its work 
well. Had I the time to pull the 
arrow to its head on the shot, it 
undoubtedly would ,have gone en- 
tirely through the animal. As it 
happened, the fact that the arrow 
remained in the deer hastened its 
death. 

To a man, those who saw the car- 
cass said that they doubted if a 
rifle bullet or shotgun slug would 
have brought her down as quickly 
as the arrow. I personally have 
trailed deer for hours that had been 





Tc; 


injured much more severely than 
was indicated by the position of that 
arrow. But the severed blood vessels 
in my doe, agitated by the torturi 
shaft, caused internal hemorrhages 
that brought death quickly. 

It was a small deer, one that would 
have tipped the scales at one hundred 
pounds soaking wet. But that one 
shot answered a lot of questions 
for us. 

According to the records of the 
Pennsylvania Archery Association, 
the doe was the thirty-fourth big. 
game animal shot with the bow and 
arrow in Pennsylvania since 1937, 
There have been thirty-three deer 
and one bear killed in that period. 

For those who oppose a state- 
wide special archery season, I can 
only say that I do not hold with 
their opinions. Having killed deer 
with both the gun and the bow, 
I do not believe that either detracts 
from the enjoyment of the other. 

But the bowman cannot compete 
with the gunman. I was lucky. Of 
course we worked hard in good deer 
country to get our deer, but we had 
to resort to the old system of driv- 
ing. And, driving through the woods 
with a longbow is a tough task. 

Had a man with a gun dropped 
my doe while she was making her 
death flight, my finest hunting ex- 
perience would have become my 
greatest hunting disappointment. 

Should we handicap the man seek- 
ing more sport, who by the very 
type of weapon he carries limits his 
chances to ‘score, who hunts purely 
for the love of hunting? 

I think the answer to that ques- 
tion would be, “No,” from anyone 
who gives the subject serious con- 
sideration. Archers could never hold 
down the deer herds to the desired 
numbers; their kills would be a small 
fraction of the total harvest. 

But a special archery season would 
promote a sport, open to anyone, 
that offers tops in hunting thrills. I 
know. 

. . The End 
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By John H. Day 


Madness 


< ows gorgeous butterfly-weed has 
opened its bright orange blossoms 
in abandoned old fields across the 
country side. Its vivid splashes of 
color signal the beginning of the 
Summer flower show, and the arrival 
of countless butterflies to float about 
in high carnival beneath the friendly 
July sun. 

Many other less colorful meadow 
bloomers had already spread their 
tables for entertainment of the 
myriad insect visitors. Prominent 
among these were the common milk- 
weed and Indian hemp and stray 
lants of big red clover. But the 
estivities are not in full swing until 
the smouldering butterfly-weed sud- 
denly flames into brilliant beauty. 


Membership in the milkweed 
family, which includes some of our 
most common pasture residents, does 
not deter this striking individual 
from winning all polls as the most 
ornamental wild flower of the mid- 
summer scene. Old time herbalists 
called it “pleurisy root,” and used 
it in treatment of that condition. The 
Indians cooked the young green pods 
into their meat stews. But the but- 
terflies know that this flaming orange 
blossom is their own special property. 
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There were spice bush swallowtails 
and great spangled fritillaries sailing 
about. There were monarchs and 
cabbage butterflies. Here and there 
a wood nymph skulked low through 
the meadow growth. There were 
sulphurs and the little blue and a 
host of other butterflies as yet un- 
known to me. A horde of bees and 
flies and other “bugs” was on hand 
to help pilfer the proffered sweets. 
They probably pick up a full meal, 
but the butterflies have all the fun. 

I had chanced the vagrant bul- 
lets of too-eager groundhog hunters 
to prowl through that delightful 
grown-up meadow. Somewhere ahead 
a grasshopper sparrow was singing 
his dry, buzzing insect-like trill. I 
combed the area with the glasses but 
never did see the bird until he 
flushed from the weeds as I advanced 
and dropped back into the grass in 
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a far corner of the field. 

After a wide circle through the old 
fields I headed for the deep wood- 
land which claims the neighboring 
hills. A wide stream guards this 
timberland, and forced me to several 
tentative approaches before I found 
a flat crossing, shallow enough for 
my knee boots. 

The forest aisles were pleasantly 
cool, air-conditioned by a delightful 
breeze that kept the treetop age 4 
in continual flutter. Outside the 
midsummer sun blazed relentlessly 
from a cloudless sky, but the “deep” 
woods pathways offered dark and 
mysterious sanctuary from the scorch- 
ing rays. 

A large grove of gray-barked beech 
dominated the hillside at the point 
where I entered the woodland. Far- 
ther up a sugar maple “‘bush”’ covers 
a bench several acres in extent. This 
in turn gives way to a belt of rock 
oak and tall black oak, with a gum 
tree or two for variety. Near the top 
of the rise a stand of tulip poplar has 
established firm foothold. This 
woodland has been preserved as part 
of the watershed for an impounding 
reservoir and so stands serenely un- 
disturbed while the hand of man 
exploits the surrounding countryside. 


Woods spiders stood guard at every 
opening in the forest byways, minia- 
ture toll gatherers collecting tribute 
from all who would use these thor- 
oughfares. It is probably my 
imagination, but I believe every 
spider gauges the heighth of his web 
so that it will snare me right across 
the eyes when I blunder along 
through the woods. I finally resorted 
to the woodsman’s trick of fanning 
the air with my walking stick as I ad- 
vanced, thus clearing all webs from 
the path ahead. 


From a comfortable seat at the 
base of a large oak, I paused awhile 
to see what I could see. Two or 
three bloodthirsty mosquitoes also 
paused, as well as a dozen or so black 
midgets who set up an air dance 





right before my eyes. A tanager flew 
by, low above the ground, darting 
past me like a flaming red arrow. A 
great crested flycatcher talked to him. 
self as he operated through tree to 
far overhead. Somewhere across the 
woods the vireo known as_ the 
preacher bird sermonized at great 
length. 

The dank woodsy smell of fungous 
growth hung over the area like a 
heavy perfume. The mosquitoes 
finally got too familiar and I pushed 
on to the top of the hill, turning 
here to follow a wide arc through 
the upper levels of this woodland, 
There were few signs of squirrel or 
groundhog, and the only real activity 
was furnished by the many large but- 
terflies darting about over the 
colonies of spice bush which have 
thrived in the shade of the forest 
giants. 

Back in the lane edging the timber 
I had not gone twenty paces when 
my nose commanded a quick halt. 
A most delightful perfume had 
fanned out from a tiny swale above 
the road. This ambrosial fragrance 
hung in such cloying sweetness over 
the pathway that I retraced and made 
three short trips through the area 
just to let ‘my nose wallow in pro- 
fligate abandon. 

Perhaps forty feet away, crowding 
a moist corner in a forgotten fence- 
row, stood the clump of common 
elderberry bushes which had created 
this nasal paradise. The creamy flat- 
spread flower clusters hung in misty 
profusion, bewitching scores of small 
flies and beetles, who had journeyed 
“up-scent” to the pollen feast. 

My nose acknowledges few peers 
to the delightful aroma distilled by 
these elderberry blooms and spread 
wholehandedly on the humid air. If 
the perfumers could capture that 
heavenly odor in tiny vials labeled 
Midnight Madness they would surely 
corner the market in such exotic con- 
coctions. 

Amid all this midsummer revelry 
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the grim game of survival continues 
with unrelenting ferocity. I was 
moving in for a closer look at a sta- 
tion of the handsome downy false 
foxglove when I happened by luck 
to note a small blue wasp make a 
fast landing on a flat spider web 
close above the ground. At the same 
instant the spider jumped free of the 
web and scurried into hiding under 
some debris at least two feet distant. 


To save herself from lingering 
death as a comatose victim of the 
wasp’s well-placed paralyzing sting, 
the spider had taken “one jump and 
lit running” when the hunting wasp 
arrived. The wasp immediately ran 
down into the funnelled lair. Find- 
ing no victim there she made a quick 
search of the whole web, and then 
the terrain all about the web, before 
she gave up and pressed her hunting 
to other fields. 


Had the spider been surprised in 
her lair she would have fallen quick 
victim to the relentless wasp. One 
sting and she would have been a 
helpless, inert carcass, to be packed 
in among other ill-fated victims in 
a burrow somewhere close by. When 
the larder is full the wasp deposits a 
single egg right in the midst of all 
this breakfast, insuring plenty of the 
right vitamins for the baby larva 
emerging soon after. 


July is the high noon of the year 
in the timberlands. The sedate trees 
stand around in whispering com- 
panies, with an apparent quiet pride 
in their July perfection. The carpet 
of shade beneath these big fellows 
harbors great drifts of jewel weed— 
the “waterweed” said to be effective 
against poison ivy. In certain areas 
the goose grass throws its long fingers 
across the forest floor. 

For the second straight year a pair 
of house wrens has raised a brood 
of youngsters in the open top of a 
pipe holding some grape wires beside 
the house. The inside diameter of 
this pipe is two and three-quarter 


inches, but apparently the wrens find 
room to spare down in that iron 
tube. I don’t know how they anchor 
the nest to keep it from sliding to the 
bottom. 


There’s only one disadvantage. 
That pole is just outside our bed- 
room window, and that wren believes 
in early morning vocal exercises. 
When he first tunes up each year we 
delight in the bubbling music, but 
now that a second brood is being 
discussed,. I must say that we could 
do without all the extra musical 
flourishes. 

Since the nest is about ten inches 
down inside the pole the youngsters 
were quite safe from any prowlers, 
such as Henry, the sparrow hawk, 
who sat there and drolled for a good 
ten minutes one day. We wondered 
how Mrs. Wren would get those kids 
up out of the pipe, and still don’t 
know, but she turned the trick, for 
the other evening we watched her 
herding them back home for the 
night. They looked like overgrown 
bumblebees as they struggled up and 
over the edge. 


Late that night I sat at ease in an 
adirondack chair on a small pro- 
monotory overlooking the valley be- 
hind the house. A barn owl snored 
from the sycamores by the creek, and 
a little screech owl complained from 
the darkness close by. The stream 
sang softly to itself as it tumbled 
through the rips at the wide bend 
below the garden. 


A quarter moon slowly unrolled 
its warm golden carpet of light across 
the valley’s cold black floor. The 
barn owl coursed above the neighbor- 
ing fields, uttering the peculiar rusty 
hinge squeaking which accompanies 
this flight. I mixed a long, cold, 
countryman’s nightcap and moseyed 
in to bed: 


“To a jigger of dew, add six golden 
moonbeams . . . then lace well with 
wind . . . stir with a star.” 


. . . The End 
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olearning 
By Doing 


A LITTLE-KNOWN, but none- 
theless very important, part of 
the Game Commission’s Conserva- 
tion Education Program is an annual 
wildlife conservation essay, poster 
and photographic contest sponsored 
jointly by the Commission and the 
Forensic and Music League of the 
University of Pittsburgh in the High 
Schools of the Commonwealth. Estab- 
lished three years ago, the program is 
gaining in popularity, which is not 
wholly influenced by the $250 cash 
awards which the Commission con- 
tributes toward the project each year. 
To the contrary, school boys and girls 
are submitting their entries because 
they are proud of them, and they 
should be. The joint sponsors are 
proud of them too—so much so, that 
the winning contributions in each 
class for the 1950-51 school year are 
being reproduced in this issue. The 
winning photograph appears as this 
month’s frontispiece. The winning 
essay and poster will follow this little 
introduction. The practice of pub- 
lishing these merited awards will be 
continued every year. It might in- 
terest the other contest participants 
to know that although they may not 
have won any prizes, their efforts are 
nonetheless lauded in more ways 
than one. For example, the winning 
placards and photos of last year’s con- 
test were displayed as a part of the 
Game Commission’s exhibit at the 
State Farm Show. This year’s entries 
are on display at the Commission’s 
Museum Building in Hershey Park. 
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This program deserves more pub- 
licity than it has received. It is a 
good program because it develops 
conservation attitudes through the 
simple process of doing. 

It would be amiss here not to 
mention the splendid efforts of Mr, 
Lynn W. Thayer, Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, University of Pitts- 
burgh and his associate Mr. Frederick 
E. Lange in behalf of this undertak- 
ing. ‘They deserve much credit and 
this is the only way we can bestow it, 


CONTEST WINNERS 


The following prizes were awarded 
for each event: First Prize, $50 Sav- 
ings Bond; Second Prize, $25 Savings 
Bond; Third Prize, $10 Savings 
Stamps. 


PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST 


First Place: John A. Krosnoff, Jr., 
Bentleyville; Second Place: Cassanda 
Lee West, Masontown; Third Place: 
Donald Benner, Middleburg. 


POSTER CONTEST 


First Place: Robert R. Fellman, 
Harrisburg; Second Place: Paul 
Enders, Greensburg; Third Place: 
Yolanda Merlino, Bessemer. 


ESSAY CONTEST 


First Place: Logan Doyle, New 
Castle; Second Place: George F. 
Lobien, Mauch Chunk; Third Place: 
Janet Wallace, South Fork. 
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By Logan Doyle 


ILDLIFE conservation, as it pertains to our state, is not an independ- 

ent subject. It is closely related to the conservation of our natural 
resources. For example, strip-mining depletes habitat and cover, and may, 
in some cases, cause pollution of pure streams. Forest fires, and improper 
lumbering practices have destroyed the essential food and cover for many 
forms of wildlife. Improperly protected fields and hillsides may erode, 
causing pollution of our streams, loss of fertile topsoil, and total destruc. 
tion of our food and cover for all forms of wildlife on the eroded area. So, 
you see, wildlife conservation is definitely related to other phases of con- 
servation. 

To be specific in my discussion of wildlife conservation, I shall attempt 
to show what has happened to our big game animal, the deer, and our small 
game birds and animals. In addition, I will show what can be done to 
bring about a sound conservation policy in relation to these animals. 

In 1931, the herd estimate for Pennsylvania was about 800,000 deer. By 
1935 to 1936 it was possible to count fifty to one hundred dead deer within 
a mile. All browsing ranges were being stripped. Twenty years ago the 
carrying capacity of our deer range was 250,000 deer. Today we have about 
500,000 deer crowded into a winter range of 4,000,000 acres, which gives 
only eight acres for one deer for three months. Even with browse supply 
at the maximum, it could barely supply that number of deer. During the 
winter, deer will seek sheltered spots even though they may die from lack 
of sufficient food. 

We will never again have game conditions such as existed at the turn of 
the century. Our forests were cut and, as an aftermath, brush took its 
place. The mountains then provided the maximum amount of browse, 
Deer were on the increase, grouse plentiful, and other small game birds 
and animals firmly established. Today, through mismanagement and 
legislative resistance these same lands have reverted to the pole stage with 
a minimum of food available. Field research has shown that if food condi- 
tions are ideal, as when a hardwood stand is in the brush stage, eight to 
ten acres are needed to support one deer; but when the brush becomes 
larger, twenty-five acres are required to feed one deer. When forests reach 
the pole stage, an even greater acreage is required to maintain one deer. 

This reversion to pole stage has had a terrific impact upon all game. The 
deer in their search for food have destroyed not only their own browse, but 
much of the food supply for our grouse, rabbits, squirrels, and wild turkeys.’ 
As conclusive proof of the disasterous effects of our over-populated deer 
range, the Loyalsock Wildlife .Experimental Station in Lycoming County 
performed the following experiment: Fifty deer were placed in a fifty- 
acre tract of land, formerly an excellent rabbit run. After the first year, 
there had been little change. After the second year, the natural browse 
was gone, and a few rabbits disappeared. At the end of the third year, 
all the rabbits had disappeared, due to destruction of all available food by 
the deer. Such are the conditions confronting our state bird, the ruffed 
grouse, and that prize of the hunter, the wild turkey. 

Reforestation and attempted development of natural habitat in our 
mountainous regions is a futile gesture on the part of the Game Commission 
as long as we have this excessive deer herd. If a program to rehabilitate 
our deer range is to be successful, the following steps will be necessary: 
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First, the controversial ““Abrogation clause” must be repealed to permit re- 
moval of our excessive doe population, whenever and wherever our Game 
Commission sees fit. Once the herd is reduced, the following measures must 
be taken: Plantings, re-seedings, and general land development on a wide 
scale must be undertaken. Bull-dozing, and release cuttings should supple- 
- ment these plantings and re-seeding, as they will supply additional food 
and prevent deer from destroying the plantings. At all times during the 
eriod that cover and food are being restored, the herd should be kept 
under control. Without such control, a program to rehabilitate the deer 
range is a waste of time, effort, and money. 

We, in this state, shouldn’t concern ourselves with the deer situation alone. 
On the marginal forest land and on our farms, the future of our game birds 
and animals, as well as songbirds, is indeed dark and foreboding. In fact, 
we face a task in these regions as great as that confronted in the so-called 
deer range. 

Where is our most beneficial farm-game bird, the quail? Gone! Gone, 
as will soon be our rabbits and ringneck pheasants, unless steps are taken 
to assure the future of their food and cover. Yes, I know! We have plenty 
of rabbits and pheasants. So, we become complacent in our assumption that 
they will survive in numbers. Such complacency and false assumption has 
been a pitfall throughout the history of our wasted natural resources. 

Why has there been a steady decline in small game birds and animals, 
found in the marginal forest and farming areas? The answer is obvious! 

The old rail fence, the grown up hedgerow, and the ever-present brush 
pile have gone the way of the covered bridge, the Model T Ford, and the 
horse and buggy. They have been lost to us as the aftermath of intensive 
farming. Intensive farming, reaching its peak in the years of World War 
II, is directly responsible for our decline in songbirds, pheasants, rabbits, 
and the all-but-total destruction of quail. Can this situation be corrected? 
I believe it can if we act now with whole-hearted cooperation between the 
landowners, sportsmen and the Game Commission. 

Let’s examine a few of the things that could and should be done. First, 
we should, as individuals, assume our share of the responsibility for rebuild- 
ing the natural environment of our small birds and animals. You and I, as 
interested sportsmen, can contact the landowners, upon whom we are 
dependent for our sport. Most landowners will be more than willing 
to allow interested sportsmen to reclaim fallow and unused lands by 
plantings of cover and food producing plants, shrubs, trees, and seedlings. 
Assume this task yourself, or in the company of a group of friends. Second, 
you and I can establish feeding stations prior to the advent of winter and 
carry these through to the early spring months, when natural foods have 
been all but depleted. Third, if you and your friends are interested in the 
future of our pheasant hunting, you can contact landowners and prevail 
upon them to locate and save these nests from farming operations. Better 
yet, you can assume this task yourself. After all, it is far from being wasted 
effort. The Game Commission will pay one dollar for each pheasant nest 
protected from farming operations and for each such nest you will find 
an average of nine pheasants to greet you on the first day of hunting 
season. 

In Pennsylvania the conservation task ahead of us is enormous. To save 
what remains of our misused and badly depleted natural resources -requires 
the whole-hearted support of every citizen. If not, the conservation high- 
way of tomorrow will be lettered with signs reading—“Too little—too late!” 
The End 
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N the meantime, the Commission 
itself began to acquire broader 

wers, even while it was pushin 
through the needed reforms an 
changes noted in the several preced- 
ing chapters. 

No one today would give a plugged 
nickel for the “powers” granted that 
first Board of Game Commissioners 
back in 1896. The Commission was 
an orphan and nobody loved it much. 
If it wanted anything, it practically 

‘had to beg for it, and then quite 
often the wish wasn’t granted. It 
was entrusted with enforcing the 
laws (as best it could without funds), 
but it wasn’t entrusted with creating 
them. It could do very little with- 
out first running to the Legislature 
to get permission. And the legisla- 
tors frequently were indifferent or 
hostile. The Commission wasn’t 
politically strong and could be ig- 
nored, or the politicians could grant 
it some small request much in the 
spirit of giving a child a piece of 
candy to hush it up. 

All the legislation needed in those 
early days to remedy the appalling 
ame situation depended upon the 
ce of legislators who often knew 
little, and cared less, about conserva- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Legislature 
made the laws. It set the game 
seasons, the bag limits, fixed bounties 
and otherwise controlled hunting. 
The Game Commission had to battle 
with legislative committees and 
lobbyists. It had to coax, cajole, 
wheedle, argue and humble itself to 
get anywhere. 

Even when Phillips came to Harris- 
burg in 1905 to take up his duties as 
a Commissioner, he found the Com- 
mission’s president and secretary sit- 
ting in a dingy second floor office at 
a desk which was stacked high with 
political candidates’ cards. He 
examined some of the cards and 
turned to Worden and Dr. Kalbfus: 
“I thought we were supposed to be 
a non-political body?” 


President Worden explained gently 


to the novice Commissioner that, if 
they didn’t support their “friends” 
they couldn’t get an appropriation. 
Furthermore, he added, they had 
many more enemies than friends. 


An act of 1913 gave the Commis- 
sion its first discretionary powers. It 
wasn’t much, of course, but it was 
something. It was allowed to close 
certain territories to the killing of 
deer and. elk for a term of years. 


The Commission was 17 years old 
before it received that fragment of 
permission to think and decide some- 
thing for itself. By 1937 it could 
change or close seasons of its own 
accord, change bag limits, call special 
seasons, revoke or recall special li- 
censes such as those for taxidermists 
and fur dealers, decide on which 
animals bounties shall be paid, and 
set the amount, and had many other 
powers. 


This increase in its authority came 
about gradually. For instance, the 
precedent-setting act of 1913 men- 
tioned above changed in 1915 to 
authorize the Commission to close 
sections to hunting elk, deer, squir- 
rels, wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, 
quail, ringneck pheasants and Hun- 
garian partridges upon petition from 
at least 200 residents of any county in 
the State. In 1925, all species of 
game and fur-bearers were included 
and the Commission also was allowed 
to reduce the length of the general 
open season in any county upon peti- 
tion. Upon petition, it could also 
extend the general open season if 
conditions warranted on_ squirrels, 
rabbits and woodcock. 


Many of the gains were small, but 
all tended to vest more authority in 
the Commission. By 1919, it could 
declare an open season on bears in 
any county at any time of the year 
upon petition from a county contain- 
ing not less than 200 signatures of 
persons declaring bears were a nui- 
sance in the section. 


The right to declare an open sea- 
son for antlerless deer on petition 
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was received in 1923. The same year 
saw the Commission given power to 
formulate, adopt and post rules and 
regulations for the government of 
lands under its control, and to pro- 
tect and propagate game on it. After 
adoption these regulations became 
the law of the Commonwealth con- 
trolling such lands. 


The Commission really started to 
reach maturity in 1925 when it was 
given wide discretionary powers to 
decide seasons and bag limits. By 
1927 it had control over special 
licenses such as those issued to taxi- 
dermists and fur dealers. It could 
fix weights for legal-sized antlerless 
deer in 1931. The power to desig- 
nate animals on which bounties may 
be paid, and the amount, was re- 
ceived in 1937 with one restricting 
clause. The bounties could not be 
more than $15 for a wildcat, $4 for 
each fox, $1 for a weasel, and $5 for 
each predatory bird. 


Thus the Commission came to be 
a truly administrative body as well 
as a policy-making one. Legislators 
now listen with respect to its recom- 
mendations because it speaks for 
800,000 citizens of the State. The 
thing that the early political leaders 
feared has come to pass—the hunters 
are a powerful body. It is a credit 
to both the Commission and the 
hunters that they do not use their 
new found strength to club opponents 
into submission, but obtain their 
ends through legitimate channels. 
The days of wheedling are over. The 
hunters have a self-supported Com- 
mission which can represent them 
with the confidence born of inde- 
pendence. 


There were many changes over the 
years in the organization of the Com- 
mission and its officers. By 1904 there 
were nine regular game _ protectors 
out of the 10 allowed by law in ac- 
tive service, and 46 deputy game 
protectors authorized under the Act 
of 1903. These were the men paid 


one-half the fines recovered and $10 
reward in each case where a convic- 
tion was secured—the “piece workers,” 
In 1905, special deputy game pro- 
tectors were authorized and 56 were 
added to the 55 deputy game pro- 
tectors in service by that year. 


By 1911, the regular game protec. 
tors (they do not seem to have been 
called “game wardens” officially at 
any time in Pennsylvania) were being 
paid all the way $50 per month, but 
an effort to raise this handsome sala 
to $60 a month that year failed to 
pass the Legislature. The Legisla- 
ture, of 1911, however, magnani- 
mously passed a law increasing the 
force of regular game protectors from 
10 to 30, but somehow forgot to ap- 
propriate money to pay their salaries, 


Things started to look better, 
though. An appropriation was re- 
ceived in 1913 to permit employment 
of 13 additional men and to increase 
the pay from $50 to $75 per month, 
Then, in 1915, the force of regular 
protectors was increased to 50. 


White-bearded, energetic Dr. Kalb- 
fus directed both the office and field 
activities until E. W. Kelly was ap 
pointed to the new job of field super- 
intendent in 1915 after serving as a 
game protector. Dr. Kalbfus had 
supervised and assisted law enforce: 
ment officers, but Kelly took over 
these duties, although his primary 
job was supervision over the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of game 
refuges. 
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Dr. Kalbfus and “Woody” Kelly} 


both died in the same automobile) 
accident in August, 1919, when theif) 
car was crushed by a railroad train} 
at a crossing near Saybrook, Pa. They ‘ 
were on a tour of duty at the time. 


After Kelly’s death, the office 
field superintendent was abolished; 


and additional supervisory officers® 
These men ™ 
were known as traveling game pro) 
tectors and there were 10 at first, each] 
with a given territory. Dr. Kalbfus® 


were appointed instead. 
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was succeeded as Secretary by Seth 
Gordon, who had worked with him 
as his assistant. a 

By 1919, the Commission was em- 
powered to appoint up to 80 game 
protectors, including men assigned 
to office duty. Office work was be- 
coming increasingly important as the 
Commission and its affairs expanded. 
The traveling game protectors were 
changed to “division supervisors” by 
1923 and the number decreased to 
nine. Just to note in passing, by 
that year there were nine division 
supervisors, 64 district game _pro- 
tectors, 32 refuge keepers, eight as- 
sistant game protectors and 400 
deputy game protectors. Special 
deputy game protectors, entitled to a 
art of penalties collected, were 


abolished that year because of the 
bad practices that had sprung up, as 
they are sure to do under such ar- 
rangements. However, deputy game 
protectors to serve without sharing in 
the fines were authorized. Somebody 
remembered how useless constables 


were as ex Officio game protectors 
ever since they were designated as 
such in 1899, and an act of March 
30, 1925, repealed the 1899 law. 
The setup began to look modern 
by 1924 when the selections of regu- 
lar salaried field employes by com- 
petitive examination was inaugu- 
rated. Before that, such employees 
were appointed, an almost haphazard 
system and open to some abuse. Age 
limits and competitive exams raised 
the standards of the field force. This 
method of selection continued in use 
until Ross _ Leffler’s ‘“baby’—the 
highly-efficient Game Commission 
Training School came into being. 
Since 1920 the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission had been consistently 
purchasing wild lands throughout 
the mountainous and unpopulated 
areas of the state for creating and 
maintaining game refuges and public 
hunting lands. The work of the 
Commission had greatly increased; 
new land purchases had to be man- 
aged to the best interests of the game 
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supply; more hunters in the field 
necessitated a more efficient law en- 
forcement; bounties were paid for the 
killing of predators; public relations 
programs were becoming more popu- 
lar, and speakers, motion pictures 
and such materials were being re- 
quested for all kinds of public 'pro- 
grams as people grew more interested 
in the accomplishments of the Com- 
mission. The work of the modern 
Game Protector developed into a 
recognized profession. It was not 
fair to ask these men to become pro- 
ficient almost overnight in the many 
lines of endeavor they were now 
called upon to perform, without in- 
struction. 

The need for better equipping our 
field officers and men became appar- 
ent, and in 1930 President Ross L. 
Leffler conceived the idea of a Train- 
ing School where they could be given 
courses similar to those which enter- 
prising businesses had long been us- 
ing. The Game Commission had 
just completed the purchase of a tract 
of state game lands seven miles north- 


west of Brockway, in _ Jefferson 
County, known as the Marshall 
lands. On the tract Mr. Marshall 


had a summer home, a large barn, 
garages and other buildings. Former 
Commissioner John Phillips sug- 
gested that this beautiful site would 





be an ideal place for the school and 
his idea was adopted. A training 
school for Game Protectors became 
a reality in 1932. Again Pennsyl- 
vania had pioneered a movement 
that later spread to many of the states 
of the Union. 


During the summer of 19332, a class 
of 139 men attended the six weeks’ 
course and this “in-service” trainin 
was repeated in 1933, 1934 and 1985, 
In 1936, the Commission decided to 
make the school permanent and used 
it from then on primarily for the 
training of new men, which was also 
a national innovation. 


For this training school competent 
instructors and a comprehensive cur. 
riculum are provided. The student 
officer is required to familiarize him- 
self with the game code and with 
special related laws and judicial deci- 
sions in all their ramifications. A 
study is also required of all subjects 
pertaining to game propagation and 
conservation, of the experiments and 
investigations that have been made 
or are under way, and of the pro- 
cedure in detecting and punishing 
infractions of the game laws. Mock 
trials are conducted as practical ap- 
plications of the knowledge thus 
gained. Also included in the course 
is a survey of the state from a geo- 
graphical and historical standpoint. 
Attention is given to economical prac- 
tices for use and enforcement by 
field officers and other employees, 
stressing wherein consistent economy 
may bring about large annual sav- 
ings of the funds supplied by the 
license fees. When the course has 
been completed a searching examina- 
tion follows before the officer is given 
his rating. 

Since its inception the school has 
graduated 145  thoroughly-trained 
men, exceptionally well qualified for 
their work. 


At the request of the members of 
the Southwest Division of Sportsmen, 
the Game Commission, at its meeting 
October 2, 1946, adopted a resolu- 
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tion to name the training school in 
President Leffler’s honor, since he had 
conceived the idea and because his 
keen personal interest in the train- 
ing program developed the school to 
the present high standard. The in- 
stitution was designated THE Ross 
L. LEFFLER TRAINING SCHOOL, PENN- 
syLVANIA GAME COMMISSION. This 
name was changed by the Commis- 
sion, April 8, 1948 to Tue, Ross 
LEFFLER SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION. 

Though long prohibited by Com- 
mission policy, a law of 1937 forbade 
all political activities on the part of 
Commission employes. It also pro- 
vided that no employe could be dis- 
missed without a hearing before a 
Commission trial board. 


County lines were disregarded in 
some cases in a redistricting of the 
State in 1941, and were completely 
ignored in the drastic revision of 
territories for game protectors made 
in 1945. The 1945 change created 
150 districts, each under a district 
game protector who had to handle all 
field problems in his area. Field 
supervisors were reduced to seven 
and the new arrangement eliminated 
the land management game pro- 
tectors (formerly the game refuge 
keepers) because such activities be- 
came a part of the district game pro- 
tector’s job. 

The top rungs of the Commission 
ladder also were remodeled. In 1923, 
the title of the administrative officer 
was changed from secretary to execu- 
tive secretary, and in 1937 was 
changed again to executive director, 
the designation held by Seth Gordon 
from its inception until 1948, when 
he retired and was succeeded by 
Thomas D. Frye. 


The executive director is selected 
by the Commission, holds his job 
during “the pleasure of the Commis- 
sion,” has charge of all activities 
under jurisdiction of the Commission 
including, as chief game protector, 
the work of all other game protec- 
tors. .He serves under a $40,000 bond 


“for the faithful performance of the 
duties of his office.” , 

The term of office for Commis- 
sioners in the original act was three 
years. However, to have staggered 
terms the first Commissioners were 
appointed thus: Two for one year, 
two for two years and two for three 
years. The law than provided that 
“no two of the members of the Board 
shall be from the same Senatorial 
district” and required that two meet- 
ings be held each year, in January 
and July. In the first 50 years of 
existence, only 56 men have served 
as members of the Commission. 


The term was increased to six 
years in 1923, and the number of 
Commissioners from six to eight in 
1927. The Board of Game Commis- 
sioners became the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission in 1937. At the 
same time, the term was increased to 
eight years and the law re-established 
the rotating, or staggered terms. 

Even distribution of the Commis- 
sioners was assured by the 1939 law. 
This required that vacancies be filled 
by appointment of only one member 
from each of eight designated geo- 
graphical districts. The Governor’s 
appointment must have the consent 
of two-thirds of the Senate. The 
Commissioners serve without pay, as 
they have since the beginning. Until 
1923, they made an annual report to 
the Governor; after that, an amend- 
ment required a report only every 
two years. 


Thus the vast business of game 
management in Pennsylvania, which 
involves nearly two million dollars 
annually is in the hands of Commis- 
sioners who receive no compensation 
except the satisfaction of furthering 
conservation. Very often their efforts 
are little appreciated by hunters, who 
appreciate even less a modern up-to- 
date Commission run on modern 
business methods, free of political 
domination, and the envy ‘of prac- 
tically every other state in the nation. 


To Be Continued. 
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Wise Owls Not So Wise 


WARREN—Upon returning to 
Headquarters one evening I found 
Deputy Edward Bileawski, of War- 
ren, waiting to probate six great 
horned owls that he had killed that 
day. Four of these owls were adults 
and two were fledglings. The follow- 
ing morning Bileawski, accompanied 
by Donald Currie, also of Warren, 
gave it another try and returned later 
in the day with another adult speci- 
men. Two weeks later Bileawski 
killed another adult owl. The fol- 
lowing day he and Currie again went 
on the prowl for owls and returned 
later in the day after each had killed 
an adult great horned owl. After 
two weekends of hunting we find that 
the score stands at ten great horned 
owls killed—eight adults and two 
fledglings. It seems that these men 
must know their owl hunting. Dis- 
' trict Game Protector David R. Titus, 
Warren. 


Power-line Saboteurs 


STROUDSBURG-—Pileated wood- 
peckers are causing considerable 
damage to line poles on the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Power and Light Company’s 
66,000 volt Mount Pocono-Sigfried 





line in this area. One whole struc. 
ture was recently replaced and the 
woodpeckers started on the new struc. 
ture immediately and have a four 
inch hole by about six inches in one 
pole and about 18 inches deep. Dis. 
trict Game Protector John H. Doeb. 
ling, Stroudsburg. 
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Persistant Hawk 


BERWICK-I recently saw a sharp- 
shinned hawk make a dive into a 
heavy brush patch and immediately 
a female ringneck pheasant flew out 
with the hawk right behind her. Be- 
hind the hawk was a male ringneck 
pheasant who gave up the chase after 
a short flight. The hen dove into 
the heavy cover while the hawk 
paused on a low limb, then dropped 
to the ground and killed the female 
pheasant. District Game Protector 
Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


Gate Crashing Grouse 


SENECA—Clarion State Teachers’ 
College had one unannounced visitor 
during Pennsylvania Week, at which 
time a Ruffed Grouse flew through 
a window of one of the buildings at 
the College. He probably thought as 
long as he was the Official State Bird, 
he might as well get on the program 
by crashing the gate.—Land Utiliza- 
tion Asst., Earl E. Smith, Seneca. 
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Fancy Deer 


BIRDSBORO—Two different herds 
of deer, totaling 16, were seen in the 
French Creek State Park Area during 
the month. Two partially white deer 
have been seen in the herd. One is 
marked like a Shetland pony and the 
other animal is almost entirely white. 
—District Game Protector Joe A. 
Leiendecker, Reading. 





Fox in the Treetop 
HUNTINGDON-Late in 


the 
month of April a Huntingdon 
County farmer was cutting paper 
wood some distance from the house 
on the lower slope of the Tussey 
Mountain. As he was working there 
he happened to notice what seemed 
to be an old crow’s nest about twenty 
to thirty feet above the ground in 
a white pine tree. Then he noticed 
there was something in the nest with 
grayish hair, but it was not moving. 
The farmer returned to his home 
where he met some other men, and 
he asked them to go with him to fur- 
ther investigate the thing in the nest. 
After much pondering they decided 
it was a fox. So the farmer shot and 
it jumped out of the nest and fell to 
the ground, where they finished off 
the grey fox. The main thing about 
this story is that the tree grows 
straight up and, although it does 
have limbs on it, it is still a wonder 
to me why that fox ever climbed up 
there to take his day-time nap.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Dean M. Les- 
nett, Huntingdon. 


‘rabbits; 


Like Noah’s Ark 


WILKINSBURG-Rabbit trap- 
ping does not only include catching 
many game animals and 
predators are caught. Following is a 
list of animals caught by one trapper, 
Ellsworth A. Smith, Wilkinsburg: 
472 rabbits, 137 grey squirrels, 93 
rats, 4 Opposums, 3 raccoons, 1 musk- 
rat, and 1 groundhog. The 99 rats 
were all destroyed which will prob- 
ably eliminate more damage than all 
the rabbits that were caught. 
Thought of rabbit trapping is only 
given to eliminating rabbit damage 
and helping the sportsmen in their 
future hunting by. most people, but 


catching rats, etc., is a great help to 


everyone, not only gardeners and 
sportsmen. District Game Protector 
R. V. Rea, Finleyville. 


Rough on Foxes 


PHOENIXVILLE—Three more 
positive cases of rabies developed 
during the month of April. This 
makes five positive out of six tested 
for the disease. A total of 17 cases 
have been called to my attention so 
far. Last Tuesday evening Mr. 
Thomas Liverside, who lives near 
Phoenixville, was attacked by a large 
grey fox which grabbed him by the 
knee of his trouser leg. Unable to 
shake the animal loose, he grabbed 
the fox with both hands while his 
wife shot the fox through the head 
with a revolver. 
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Killer Cat marked that were it not for the huge 


HAMMERSLEY—While on_ foot 
patrol in the vicinity of Hammersley 
during the past month I found a deer 
that had been killed by a wildcat. 
It is not unusual for a cat to kill a 
small deer but this was a large doe 
that had evidently run for quite a 
distance after the cat had attached 
itself to the deer. By the signs in 
the leaves the deer had fallen several 
times and gotten up and run again 
before the cat was finally able to kill 





it. There seems to be more than just 
a stray cat in this place as I have 
found small deer killed in this 
vicinity before. District Game Pro- 
tector William D. Neely, Austin. 


Paging Goldilocks 

MOSCOW-—On route 507 between 
Greentown and Lake Wallenpaupack 
a large mother bear and her two 
beady-eyed cubs recently put on a 
traffic-stopping show. Car after car 
of “Sunday drivers’ came to a stand- 
still to watch the old bear stand on 
her hind feet and growl at the more 
adventuresome spectators. Mean- 
while, the cubs hung tightly to blos- 
som covered branches high in a 
nearby apple tree and squealed piti- 
fully. One exceptionally brave pho- 
tographer, seeking a closeup, nearly 
lost his camera and possibly an arm 
as the protector of her young made 
a vicious swipe at him. Some of the 
old-time hunters in the crowd re- 


number of spectators the bear would 
have made short work of anyone get. 
ting too close. 

Late that night mamma bear was 
seen to climb the tree, and in a 
moment came down head first with 
one of her babies held firmly between 
her strong jaws. She carried it about 
100 feet away and returned for the 
other. The latter came _ bouncin 
down the tree like a rubber ball just 
in time to get a few whacks from his 
perturbed mamma. 

The show over, the late patrons 
remarked, ‘““The best show we’ve ever 
seen and worth a hundred dollars.” 
The Shopper's Guide, Moscow, Pa. 


Rabbit Preferred 


SLIPPERY ROCK—This spring 
Mr. Croyer, Slippery Rock, R. D. 4, 
and a companion found a fox den 
and decided to dig out and capture 
the foxes. After some hard work 
they captured five red fox pups and 
the mother fox. They also discovered 
in the den two full grown dead rab- 
bits and the remains of several other 
rabbits. This is evidence that the 
red fox also preys heavily on our 
small game to feed her young. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Woodrow E. 
Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


Crop Failure 
FORT LOUDEN-—In the month 
of March I had reported to me, and 
personally observed, quite a number 
of nests containing young rabbits. 
Unfortunately, most of the nests were 
destroyed. Apparently, the No. 1 
offender in these cases was the crow. 
Heavy rains the last two days of 
March about finished our early crop 
of rabbits. We can be mighty thank- 
ful that mamma _ cottontail bears 
more than one litter each year.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Edward W. 

Campbell, Fort Louden. 
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Blair County was settled by Scotch- 
Irish and Germans long before the 
Revolutionary War and was named 
in honor of John Blair, a native 
resident. It was organized in 1846. 


Land Area 


The county contains 339,264 acres, 
of which 198,783 acres are forested. 
Publicly owned land comprises 34,- 
go1 acres and includes 18,565 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

Situated on the eastern slope of the 
Alleghenies, Blair County is famous 
for its magnificent mountain scenery. 
Principal streams draining the area 
are the Frankstown Branch of the 
Juniata River, the Little Juniata, 
Bald Eagle Creek, Clover Creek and 
Piney Creek. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is  fur- 
nished principally by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad main line, on which 
is located the famous Horseshoe 
Curve. The William Penn Highway 
(U. S. 22), U. S. Route 220 and other 
important highways traverse the 
county, which has 424 miles of im- 
proved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 

D. M. Crooks, 517 Park Ave., 
Tyrone, Pa., has jurisdiction over 
Snyder, Anti, Tyrone, Logan, Alleg- 
heny and Catharine townships. — 

Roland F. Turley, 418 Cherry St., 
Roaring Spring has jurisdiction over 
Frankstown, Juniata, Blair, Freedom, 
Huston, Greenfield, Taylor, North 
Woodbury and Woodbury townships. 


Fish Warden 
Claude B. Baughman, 603 E. Main 
St., Roaring Springs. 


Agriculture 

Its mountainous nature prevents 
much agriculture, but Blair County 
is developing a vegetable growing- 
canning program that shows great 
promise. Other agricultural prod- 
ucts include dairy products, apples, 
peaches, grain and poultry. 


Industry 

Due to its strategic location on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Altoona has become famous for 
its railroad shops—the largest in the 
world—which build locomotives and 
other equipment, as well as handle 
a huge volume of repair work. Blair 
County’s other important industries 
include metals and metal products, 
paper and printing and textile manu- 
facture. Chief products . include 
printing paper, silk and rayon goods, 
knit goods, bakery products, brick, 
brass, bronze and copper products. 
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Historic 


Although one of the last counties 
to be organized, Blair County was 
settled in the _ pre-revolutionary 
period, along with other frontier 
counties on the eastern slopes of the 
mountains. The Scotch-Irish and 
German settlers sought the fertile 
land of Sinking Spring, Logan, 
Scotch, Canoe, and Juniata Valleys. 
As the mountainous terrain did not 
lend itself to agriculture, the old iron 
factories were the most important in- 
dustry of the earlier years. Sinking 
Spring Valley is the sight of lead 
mines which furnished more than 
half the lead used by Washington 
and his armies during the Revolu- 
tionary War. In the early 1800's 
Hollidaysburg became the terminal 
of the Portage Railroad which took 
canal boats over the mountains to 
Johnstown, where they were launched 
on the Conemaugh River and floated 
to Pittsburgh. After the canal system 
was superseded by the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the rail- 
roads central car shops were built in 
the newly located town of Altoona. 
The effect upon the entire county 
was immediately noticeable. Almost 
overnight, Altoona became one of 
the important cities of the State, and 
the shops provided the major field 
of employment for residents of the 
county. One of the most important 
historical events to take place in 
Blair County was the meeting of the 
Loyal War Governors’ Conference in 
September 1862. The conference was 
called at the direction of Governor 
Curtain of Pennsylvania in a further 
attempt to rally the Northern states 
in the prosecution of the war against 
the South. The result of their 
pledge of allegiance to President Lin- 
coln greatly encouraged and aided 
him in the great task before him. 
The following governors attended 
the conference: Andrew G. Curtin, 
Pennsylvania; John A. Andrew, 


Massachusetts; Richard Yates, [II- 








linois; Israel Washburn, Jr., Maine; 
Edward Solomon, Wisconsin; Samuel 
J. Kirkwood, Iowa; O. P. Morton, © 
Maryland; William Sprague, Rhode 
Island; F. H. Pierpont, Virginia; 
David Tod, Ohio; N. S. Berry, New 4 
Hampshire; Austin Blair, Missouri, ~ 










Recreation—Hunting 


Blair County offers plenty of good 
small game hunting, as well as ex-~ 
cellent deer hunting. Some bear are © 
found in the County, although not © 
in large numbers. Six tracts of State ~ 
Game Lands are located here. They 
are Number 147, near East Sharps © 
burg, comprising 4398 acres, Number 
166, near Archspring, comprising ~ 
4290 acres, and the following por 7 
tions of Game Lands not found en- © 
tirely within the County: Number ~ 
26, 1007 acres; Number 198, 2789 7 
acres; Number 73, 2226 acres; Num- 
ber 118, 3853.1 acres. 

















Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: Bald Eagle Creek, brown trout, 
Tyrone, 5 mi.; Bells Gap Run, brook 
trout, Bellwood, 5 mi.; Big Fill Run, 
brook and rainbow trout, Bald Eagle, 
2 mi.; Blair Gap Run, brook trout, 
Duncansville, 5 mi.; Bobs Creek, 
brook trout, Blueknob, 4 mi.; Canoe 
Creek, brown trout, Canoe Creek, 
4 mi.; Clover Creek, brown trout, 
Williamsburg, 15 mi.; Frankstown 
Br. Juniata River, brown and rain- 
bow trout, Claysburg, 7 mi.; Piney 
Creek, brown trout, Williamsburg, 7 
mi.; Riggles Gap Run, brook trout, 
Pinecroft, 3 mi.; Sinking Creek, 
brook trout, Elberta, 2 mi.; Smokey 
Run, brook trout, Claysburg, 2 mi.; 
South Poplar Run, brook trout, 
Claysburg, 5 mi.; VanScoyoc Run, 
brook and rainbow trout, Bald Eagle, 
5 mi.; Frankstown Br. Jun‘ata River, 
black bass, East Freedom, 14 mi.; 
Williamsburg Dam, black bass, Wil- 
liamsburg, 45 A. 














se Wait 


By Edward T. DeVoe 


“What in the world do you do 
with a great horned owl?” I asked in- 
credulously. 

“Use him for crow bait,” he re- 
plied, grinning at me in a friendly 
manner. 

Sensing a story, I pressed him for 
particulars. Here is his story, more 
or less. as I pieced it together. 

Stanley Levan is a student at 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
where I am an instructor of English. 
Although I have never had Stanley 
in class, I heard about his exploits 
In my capacity as adviser to the stu- 
dent newspaper, the MAROON 
AND GOLD. We were looking 
around for some feature material 
when we stumbled upon Stan’s un- 


If you’re bored with life try this stunt— 
stick your finger within six inches of that 
hooked bill and see if the hand is really 
quicker than the eye! 


usual exploits in the field of sports. 

In the first place, Stan would rather 
hunt than eat. His devotion to wild- 
life is that of a newly-married man 
toward his bride on their honev- 
moon. No trip is too long, no trek is 
too arduous, if there is a sign of game 
at the end of the rainbow. 

“Pete” came into his life a little 
more than two years ago when Stan 
found an owl’s nest high up in an 
old tree about five miles from Blooms- 
burg. His attempts to capture the 
old bird led to night after night of 
cold vigilance since he found the nest 
in February. Borrowing a pair of 
linemen’s climbers, Stan shinnied up 
the tree and discovered a tiny owlet 
cringing in the cavernous nest of 
twigs and _ branches. Ringneck 
feathers littered the nest, a fact which 
accounts for the $5.00 State bounty 
on these predatory birds. .- 

With the idea of killing two birds 
with one stone, Stan anchored a fox 
trap securely to the bottom of the 
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nest and departed, uttering a silent 
prayer as he clambered down the 
tree. The old owl, however, was 
much too smart to fall for such a 
ruse. She skirted the trap on her 
stealthy visits to the nest to provide 
food for her offspring. Disappointed 
after another three-day vigil, Stan did 
the obvious thing. He slid the tiny 
fledgling inside his jacket and clam- 
bored down the tree with his prize. 

Placed in a strong pen, Pete thrived 
on a diet of dead crows and other 
small game. During hunting season 
the undesirable parts of game are 
stored in the Levans’ deep freeze unit 
as a potential food supply. The 
black-feathered birds are his favorite 
dish, and Stan is kept comparatively 
busy supplying food for his ravenous 
appetite. 

To put it mildly, owls are gluttons. 
On one occasion Pete gulped down 
thirteen sparrows in rapid succession 
and topped off the repast with a 
plump starling. Given the oppor- 
tunity, the owl gorges himself and 
later regurgitates bones, feathers, or 
fur in a compact mass. In two 
years, Stanley has never seen the owl 
drink water. All necessary moisture 
evidently is obtained from the flesh 
of animals and birds that make up 
his diet. 

The owl is a tough customer. He 
is as silent as a cat.as he flits through 
the forest on fringe-tipped wings, and 
as vicious as a hungry wildcat. He 
has few natural enemies and is diff- 
cult to down, even with a shotgun. 

On one occasion, Pete took a one- 
night sojourn when Stan inadvertently 
left the cage of the pen standing 
open. He must have found slim 
pickings, however, for the next night 
he was found perched in a nearby 
tree, hooting with all his might. He 
was lured to the ground with a ban- 
tam chick and captured with barely 
a struggle. 

Pete helps out the larder on oc- 
casions by posing unwillingly as 
“crow bait.” Late in the afternoon, 


either in spring or fall, Stan fishes 
Pete out of the cage and attaches a 
heavy shackle to his leg. Then the 
two search out a likely-looking crow 
fly way and the fun begins. Pere 
is anchored in an open spot in a 
field, and Stan hides behind a blind 
of bushes with his trusty 12-gauge, 
As soon as crows are spotted over- 
head, Stan gives one or two blasts 
on a crow call and the Stukas start 
dive-bombing and strafing their 
hated enemy. 

Swooping from a great height, a 
black bomber dives at his hated 
quarry, rakes him with his claws, 
wheels and strafes him a second time. 
The next bomber moves in for the 
“kill” and Pete is bowled over by 
the force of the strike. Ruffled and 
furious, his baleful eyes glaring mur. 
der, he struggles to his feet only to 
suffer the ignominy of being bowled 
over by another furious onslaught. 
The Stukas come screaming in for 
another disastrous ground-level at at- 
tack. 

The 12-gauge barks—the shot pat- 
tern spreads safely above Pete’s head, 
and a hated enemy flutters to the 
ground. The gun speaks again and 
again as the enemy presses the attack 
in spite of heavy losses. Pete suffers 
silently, no doubt contemplating the 
rich store being laid up in the larder. 
Finally the attack is driven off and 
Pete is loaded ignominiously into the 
trunk of the car, minus most of his 
topnot—a sacrifice to the fury of the 
enemy attack. 

Alone in his pen, Pete soon regains 
his unruffled composure and glares 
at the visitor with his saucer-like 
eyes, uttering a rather tremulous and 
half-hearted ‘‘Who-o0-0-0.” 

This spring Stanley and I hope to 
make a 300-foot motion picture of 
this scene in color with a 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell equipped telephoto 
lens. With good sunlight and a little 
luck, we should be able to film a 
minor classic using Pete as crow bait. 


. The End 
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Dear son: 


I liked your last letter a lot. Glad 
to know you are getting more inter- 
ested in your school and that the 
lessons are coming along better all 
the time. It’s a good school and you 
must try to enter into the spirit of 
it, respect its traditions, help fight 
its battles on gridiron and track, and 
form as many warm friendships as 
you can among boys of the right sort. 
It’s usually the friendships of our 
younger years that count with us 
most in after life. You'll form many 
fast friendships later on, but some- 
how there’s always a_ difference. 
“There are no friends like the old 
friends,” is an oft quoted saying of 
much truth. 

As to your lessons I won’t say 
much. You know it is for them that 
I have sent you away to school and 
I have far too much confidence in 
my boy to feel that he needs any 
prodding from dad. Work hard, but 
not too hard, and you'll come out 
all right. And don’t worry. Just try 


to think things out. Worry is far 
worse than too much work. And, in 
any event, life itself is bigger than 
lessons. Life is even bigger than busi- 
ness. You might always remember 
that. So many business men don’t. 
Most sportsmen do—which is just an- 
other reason why I’m so glad to see 
the sure signs that you’re going to 
be a sportsman in every sense of the 
word. Perhaps I might better have 
said why I’m glad you are a sports- 
man. 

About the football—good for you! 
But I knew you’d make the team— 
so while I’m glad, I’m not surprised. 
Funny thing, though, how I do feel 
about it. If you didn’t want to play, 
I'd feel like trying to make you. But 
since you’re so keen for it, I find my- 
self sometimes wishing you weren't 
on the team, just because I don’t 
want you to get hurt. But I guess 
you’re too much of a chip off the 
old block not to be into athletics. 
So I try to be happy and pray you'll 
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come out all right. I know you'll 
play the game hard and play it fair. 
There’s no use to play any game 
and just dabble in it. I’d much rather 
you wouldn’t play at all than not to 
play hard. Try to win by every fair 
means—but never foul. And yet, if 
you do lose, you must stand to one 
side and cheer as the winners pass 
by. Yes, and one thing more—it is 
not enough just to lose gracefully. 
Learn to win gracefully, also. One is 
as important as the other. Losing 
used to be devilishly hard for me; 
but I’m getting better at it, I think. 
I've had to, for I’ve had to take a 
lot of it. I may not like a licking, 
but if I can take it and still smile, 
I always feel I’ve gained something 
thereby. You, my son, will be better 
at both winning and losing than I 
have ever been. 

I note you say it won’t be neces- 
sary to send your gun, as football 
will keep you from any chance of 
hunting. Well, I guess that’s right. 
It was the same with me at your 
age. Perhaps if you can get the week- 
end after Thanksgiving game, you 
might run home and we could have 
one good hunt together. The dogs 
are missing you. That’s plain as day- 
light. They show it every day. Betty 
was nine years old last Tuesday. 
Gee—that cuts me like a knife! I 
can’t bear the thought of the pass- 
ing years. It’s hard to think of them 
in my own case—but a dog’s life is 
so awfully short! It somehow doesn’t 
seem quite right. But I presume the 
Creator has thought things out more 
wisely than we know. 

You have asked me to talk to you 
of hunting and fishing in my letters. 
That’s a good idea. I wonder if you 
are just trying to humor your dad’s 
favorite hobby, or whether you'll 
really enjoy it. But I think you’re 
far too frank for that, so I’m taking 
you at your word. There will, of 
course, be other things to say from 
time to time; but as a basis to liven 
up the letters the suggestion is a good 


one. Furthermore, it has occurred to 
me that, if you care to save the let. 
ters, you may re-read them again in 
later life with new enjoyment. So 
in each letter from now on, through 
both your Prep School and College 
days, I shall try to let this main sub. 
ject run through my letters to you. 
To you I do not believe it will be 
a tiresome subject. I think I know 
my boy too well to be mistaken; so 
again I thank you for your good 
suggestion that I should do this. 

Well, here goes. 1 can’t remember 
further back than my interest in 
hunting. Must have been born with 
it. Bought my first Setter puppy when 
I was not over twelve years old. 
Everyone owned Bird Dogs then, and 
I got mine from a darkey who had 
gotten permission to breed his bitch 
to a very fine dog owned by the man 
for whom he worked as coachman 
(that was in the old horse days and 
there were no chauffeurs). I got a 
great “kick” out of owning this 
puppy, which I had saved up five 
dollars to buy. Used to take her to 
the fields every morning before 
school and work with her—only had 
to walk about a mile to get there 
in those days. 

Father teased me about it. Said I 
was an “extremist.” Said I overdid 
everything that interested me. You'll 
smile at that, for you know I’ve been 
doing it ever since I’m an “extrem- 
ist” still. Used to get up at four 
o'clock every morning and go out 
with gun and puppy. We’d get home 
in time for a hurried breakfast be- 
fore school. But this lasted for only 
a month or so, when the puppy got 
distemper and I lost her. It was a 
long time before I could’ afford to 
buy another. Although the puppy 
died, however, the love for hunting 
that was in me did not. Rolla O. 
Heikes was the greatest shot in the 
world at that time and he lived only 
a few houses from us. His gun room 
fascinated me more than any other 
place I ever saw as a boy. I doubt 
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if he himself ever knew what a lure 
it held for me. 

The second Bird Dog I ever owned 
was a Gordon Setter (at least mostly 
Gordon) that a man who owed father 
some money gave him to settle the 
pill. We called this dog “Frank” and 
I love his memory still. He was the 
first of the real dogs I have owned. 
Behind him I killed the first quail 
I ever shot at—but perhaps I should 
add that it was a long time before 
I killed my second. It was just rank 
luck that I killed the first one. I 
know I didn’t aim at any bird in 
particular—as I’ve always told you 
one must do if he would shoot con- 
sistently and well. You can’t just 
aim at a covey flight and pull the 
trigger. Luck isn’t regular enough for 
that. You’ve got to pick your bird 
every time, Otherwise, you'll never 
be a good quail shot. 

I might tell you about that day— 
for it illustrates how the hunting 
“bug” was deep within me. We had 
wandered several miles above town, 
old Frank and I, following the river 
and hunting the fields adjacent 
thereto. I noticed that it was grow- 
ing dusk and should have retraced 
our steps, for we had to walk all the 
way home and I could tell we would 
be late for supper (we didn’t call 
the evening meal “dinner” that long 
ago). And yet, though I was but a 
boy and knew that to be late would 
bring down admonition upon my 
head, something lured and compelled 
me to go on. I could not explain it— 
and can’t now so well—except that 
I was gripped by the spell of au- 
tumn. The frost was on the pump- 
kin and there was a mystery about 
things of field and woods as the gray 
blanket of dusk softly descended and 
laid its folds over the reds and pur- 
ples and golds of dying leaves. You, 
my boy, have already hunted with 
me and know how it is about such 
things, and so should understand 
without more words from me. It’s 
something you feel. It cannot be ex- 


plained. Words won't help with 
those who know; and with those who 
don’t, mere words are sadly inade- 
quate. 


And so I wandered on. How long 
I might have kept on going. I’m not 
now able to say. But old Frank 
stopped me as he himself was stopped 
by birds. He had been hunting 
out ahead—as all dogs should— 
when I sort of woke from reverie 
to realize that I had not seen him 
for some minutes. That brought me 
to myself and I started to look him 
up. It was some time before I found 
him. When I did he was on point. 
I've seen a good many fine points 
since—but not one that has ever 
thrilled me as that one did. The first 
great thrill comes but once! You have 
felt it, I know. You were hunting 
with me once when you were a very 
little lad and had gotten pretty tired. 
It was hard to get you to admit it, 
but finally you did. I knew then that 
I had carried you afield farther than 
I should. I wondered if you could 
make it back to the car. Then sud- 
denly Byrd hit birds; and after you 
had walked up behind that point 
and dropped one of the little brown 
flyers, you told me: “I don’t feel a 
bit tired anymore, dad.” And, in 
truth, you didn’t. That’s why I know 
you'll understand. A Bird Dog on 
game does something to you. That's 
the best way to explain it. 

When I found old Frank that day, 
he was deep in a tangle. I had passed 
him twice without seeing him. He 
was a Gordon, you know, and black. 
But I finally found him, stanch as 
stone. And he had ’em. I was so held 
by the fascinating spell of the thing 
that it was some time before I could 
summon the momentum to step for- 
ward and flush his birds. A thousand 
thoughts raced through my soul as 
I stood behind that dog that day. 
Daniel Boone never felt~ the spell of 
the wilderness more deeply than I. 
Supper now was forgotten—so even 
was home—everything. It was not that 
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this was deliberate on my part. I 
was lost in the spell. Material things 
simply ceased to be. And then when 
at last I did step in, I killed a bird 
as I’ve already told you. It was pretty 
dark to shoot, but that didn’t matter 
—for I just shot blindly and it was 
all luck anyhow. But when old Frank 
brought that bird in to me, and I had 
killed my first quail over a real point, 
nothing else mattered—not anything. 
Not even the worst kind of a scold- 
ing could have made a bit of differ- 
ence—I should not have heard it. My 
soul was soaring high above all 
earthly things. 

It was bedtime when I finally got 
home that night—and even to this 
day I can’t for the life of me recall 
what happened. I was probably sent 
off to bed without a bite to eat; but 
even that I don’t remember. I may, 
or may not, have been given a hard 
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scolding—I can’t recall. Just one 
thing I do remember, and always 


will—and that is the vivid memo 
of that first point and the fact that 
I killed my first quail over it. Those 
two facts were chiseled so deep that 
day that even now they are still as 
fresh and clear as though it had all 
been but yesterday. 

Now I have told you the story of 
my most glorious early adventure. Of 
other “red letter days’’ I shall have 
to tell you in later letters. This has 
been a rather long one and the “old 
man” is getting a bit drowsy. We'll 
have lots of hunts again together, 
you and I, when your school days are 
over. You'll come into the business 
with me then, and I shall arrange it 
that we take our vacations together. 
And now for tonight goodbye and 
God bless you. 

Dad. 





A NEW KIND OF DOE FEVER 


An article from the Toledo Times, Toledo, Ohio, last January, relates 
the following amusing incident that took place in our sister state: 


Webb McCloskey is busy cleaning his shotgun. 


It seems that on his 


trip to Ashtabula County for the opening of the Ohio deer season he 
tried out a new type of ammunition—but let’s start at the beginning. 
Webb had planned to hunt near Andover but hunters were so numerous 


there he retreated to Cherry Grove. 
entered a small woods, he spied two does. 


scored a hit. 


At g a.m. on the dot, just as he 
He picked out the largest and 


The animal ran a short distance and stopped in a thicket. 


Without taking his eyes from the doe, Webb reached in his shell 
pocket, took out two cylinders and put them in his gun for the final kill. 
As he pumped one into the chamber he heard a peculiar grinding 


noise instead of the familiar click. 
gun mechanism jammed. Mentally he wrote the doe off as lost. 


a time for a gun to fail! As 


savers instead of shotgun shells! 


White powder puffed out and the 


What 


he looked for the trouble he noticed a 
strong odor of peppermint in the air. 


He had inserted two rolls of life- 


I would like to say that this was a life saver for the doe but just then 
she dropped, thus spoiling a good gag. 
As I said, Webb is busy cleaning his gun but he has the satisfaction 


of having set a record for local deer hunters. 


In spite of his unorthodox 








ammunition, he downed his deer within five minutes after the season 
opened—and a 176-pounder, at that! 








Chstihine 
_Kids 


By Hal H. Harrison 


ILLY and Jane are not afraid of snakes. The day that their dog Pal 

cornered the blacksnake at Pleasant Hill Farm and tormented it with 

his barking and lunging, the children made him stop. They stood nearby 
and watched the reptile as it crawled away into the high grass. 

The children have been taught to recognize the two poisonous snakes 


in Pennsylvania: copperhead and timber rattlesnake. ‘They have never 
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seen either one in the wild. If they do, they will know know enough to keep 
away from it. 

They know the names of the common snakes, too, and they have no fear 
of handling such little serpents as the garter snake, ring-necked snake, green 
snake, DeKay’s brown snake, red-bellied snake and ribbon snake. Indeed, 
Jane had a pet green snake for a long time, and she enjoyed feeding it and 
watching it. 

Billy and Jane do not handle the bigger snakes such as blacksnakes, banded 
water snakes and house snakes. While these are not poisonous, they do have 
sharp little teeth, and even a small bite may become infected. The children 
keep their distance when they are around these big reptiles. But they don’t 
run away. They are not afraid. 

Reptiles are cold-blooded animals with backbones. They breathe by means 
of lungs. All snakes are reptiles. So are turtles, lizards, alligators and 
crocodiles. 

A snake’s tongue is long and forked. It is NOT a fang, and it is used 
for smelling, not as a “feeler” or ‘“‘stinger.” 

The majority of reptiles lay eggs, but quite a few give birth to livin 
young. Blacksnakes lay oval-shaped eggs with leathery shells. Billy al 
Jane saw a cluster of blacksnake eggs one day when some men found them 
buried in a pile of sawdust at an old logging camp. They brought them 
home and later had a thrilling experience of watching little snakes breaking 
from the eggs. 

Billy and Jane learned that baby blacksnakes are not black like the adults; 
they are blotched with brown and gray. 

. The End 





THE ROLE RED ACTUALLY PLAYED IN PENNSYLVANIA'S 
1950 HUNTING TRAGEDIES 


Some students of the causes of hunting arms casualties say that “About 
the only value a game hunter derives from the wearing of red is a false 
sense of safety.” Their opinions appear to have been based solely on 
whether hunters wore red at the time they were injured or killed, not 
whether the red worn was visible to the shooters, or whether red was 
worn by gunfire victims whose garb would not have affected the out- 
come in the least. 

Among the states, Pennsylvania’s hunter casualty records have long been 
recognized for their completeness. They have aided in the search for 
remedial measures whereby the number of so-called “hunting accidents” 
may be reduced. An analysis of the state’s 1950 record developed some 
surprises relative to the part red actually played in the hunter casualty 
figures. 

Persons shot while hunting in Pennsylvania last year nmbered 465. 
(Sixteen of these were fatalities). Of the 465 casualties, 141 wore no red, 
Gunfire victims who wore red totaled 324. In 297. of these 324 cases, 
the wearing of red, or the failure to wear it, did not influence the result. 
They include: persons who shot themselves or others when their fire- 
arms discharged unexpectedly; those struck by ricocheting shot or bullet; 
and others who were hit while completely hidden from the view of the 
shooters. 

The number of 1950 casualties in which red worn by persons maimed 
or killed was visible to the shooter, accounts for only 27 of the total 465. 
These were the inexcusable cases in which the red that the offenders 
saw should have warned them not to shoot. Of course, we shall never 
know the number of persons who returned home safely only because other 
hunters saw red they wore and did not fire at them. 
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Wed Killers 


By Grace O. Beach 


EEDS, weeds every place. They 

flourish where nothing else 
will. We must get rid of them some 
way and we generally do by hook 
or by crook. It is human nature 
to do any nasty job as easily and 
quickly as possible, so the new 
modern chemical weed killers are 
a real “come-on” for an easy way out 
of a grubby distasteful job. These 
new herbicides are particularly ap- 
pealing to the landowner since they 
affect only the obnoxious weeds but 
do not harm grasses and many other 
types of plants. That much we know 
and like, but aside from that, just 
what else do we know about these 
potent and powerful chemical mix- 





tures we so flippantly spray about 
our gardens and farms? 


That question was brought to the 
writers attention rather forcefully 
and suddenly, and it was quite a dis- 
turbing one. 

Late last summer, a landowner and 
well known Pennsylvania Sportsman 
found to his dismay that the rabbits 





on his farm were suddenly dying off 
with a mysterious ailment. They be- 
came sluggish and appeared to stiffen, 
then after a short period of time 
would lapse into a type of spasm and 
die. 

The manner of the attack was un- 
usual. Examination showed no marks 
of any kind on the rabbits, nor was 
the sickness of long duration. It 
struck hard and fast. 

Being a conservationist, as well as 
a sportsman, he became alarmed over 
the situation. He visited his neigh- 
bors and discussed the matter with 
them. He found that at one of the 
farms next to him the owner had 
experienced similar trouble, and in 
addition, had lost a couple of cats 
in the same manner. 

The sportsman consulted the Game 
Commission. They agreed that the 
situation was a questionable one, 
but could offer no solution to the 
problem without more tangible evi- 
dence. It was suggested that a speci- 
men in good condition be gotten to 
them as quickly as possible for a 
laboratory examination to determine 
the cause of death if possible. 

Apparently, it was too late to make 
this test, for as quickly as thé malady 
developed, it also ended. This served 
only to strengthen the suspicion that 
the weed killer might have been the 
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cause, since sufficient time had elapsed 
for its deterioration. Besides there 
had been an intervening rain which 
w@uld also have a tendency to destroy 
or weaken the chemical applied. This 
of course was only conjecture and 
had no scientific basis in fact. 


A short time later a Game Protec- 
tor on his rounds picked up three 
dead pheasants free of any marks. 
They had all been found within a 
short distance of each other on a 
right of way that had been sprayed 
with weed killer a day or so before. 

By this time the writer’s curiosity 
was thoroughly aroused and the de- 
sire to learn more about these insecti- 
cides and herbicides being so freely 
used on our gardens, lawns and farms 
became a number one project. 

The first step was to contact our 
good friend Dr. J. K. Doutt, Curator 
of Mammology at Carnegie Museum 
in Pittsburgh. As head of the re- 
search study of the Mammals of 
Pennsylvania and much interested in 
conservation measures, the subject 
matter intrigued him as we had sus- 
pected it might. Dr. Doutt said he 
would be glad to assist in getting 
scientific data and help in any way 
he could. Together, we set about 
collecting every bit of information 
available and contacting every known 
source’of information and reference. 

As the answers to the inquiries came 
back it was amazing to find that rela- 
tively littke was known about the ac- 
tual effects of these sprays and dusts 
on wild creatures, but even more 
startling, there was very little more 
information available as to their 
effect on humans or domestic animals. 


After several weeks of collecting 
information, and very meager infor- 
mation at that, one fact stood out 
above all others. We were spraying 
herbicides over the countryside with- 
out knowing what effect they would 
have and not even questioning or 
caring about it in the least. 

More important still, wildlife ex- 
perts and conservationists were fast 


asleep at the switch. It was quite 
apparent they had no more infor. 
mation for or against these chemi- 
cal products than we had found 
available and they didn’t seem to be 
doing anything about the situation. 

It is dificult for a layman to wade 
through a batch of technical refer. 
ences and scientific data and then 
present it in brief non-technical, 
and non-scientific terms. In attempt- 
ing to do just that the writer is 
probably deliberately crawling out 





on the proverbial limb, saw in hand. 
But if this article can stir some action 
on the part of conservationist and 
wildlife experts to exert some effort 
to find out the truth about these 
herbicides, or cause the landowner 
to use discretion in the kind and 
amount he uses and where it is used, 
it will be well worth the effort put 
forth. 

There are many brands of weed 
killers on the market and the com- 
pounds used in these formulas are 
varied. It was learned that a great 
deal depends upon the compounds 
used and particularly the inert sol- 
vents (which aid in dissolving com- 
pounds in formula without them- 
selves dissolving) employed in the 
formulations. It is suspected that some 
hazards in handling them may be 
due to the solvents, rather than the 
herbicide content. In some instances 
the user is warned against permit- 
ting the solution to contact the skin 
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or eyes because of their effect on 
these delicate membranes. 

2,4-D (Dichlarophenoxyacetic acid) 
seems to be the best known of these 
formulae on the market and is the 
only one about which much is known 
so far as actual scientific data are 
concerned. The compounds used in 
this formula are—acid, alkanolamine 
salt, triethanalamine salt, sodium 
salt, isopropyl ester and butyl ester. 
The formula 2,4,5-T is apparently 
about the same, as near as it was 
learned. 

The product 2,4-D is one of the 
newer herbicides and so far the few 
experiments carried out seem to in- 
dicate that it appears to have no ill 
effect on the live stock which may 
eat the plants. Although, it was 
learned that while they are relatively 
tolerant to this weed killer, there 
have been some reports which in- 
dicate that the palatibility of some 
poisonous weeds might be changed 
when they are sprayed with 2,4-D so 
as to make them more inviting to 
some kinds of live stock. If this is 
true, then one might expect that 
some kinds of game and birds might 
also be attracted to certain poisonous 
plants and seeds sprayed with this 
formula, causing destruction to those 
eating such plants, or seeds. 


This information is available only 
on scattered observations made by 
laymen and not trained scientists. 
While this fact is recognized by 
scientists and given credence, they 
stress the point that there are no 
sound experimental data to back it 
up. 

From the tests carried out in lab- 
oratories so far, acute toxicity (poi- 
soning) follows oral administration 
(by mouth) in dosage ranging from 
320 milligrams per kilogram of 
weight in guinea pigs, to 500 milli- 
grams per kilogram of weight in 
rats. Injections of the formula on 
mice determined the lethal (death 
dealing) dose at 280 milligrams per 
kilogram of weight. 


In order to more readily and 
clearly follow the tests the layman 
will want to put these technical 
measures on a laymans basis. There 
are 1000 milligrams to a gram and 
approximately 4 grams to the meas- 
ured teaspoonful. A kilogram is ap- 
proximately 21/5 pounds in weight. 
Therefore, the oral dose would be 
about 1/25th of a teaspoonful per 
pound of weight. For example, on 
this basis, it would require 7 tea- 
spoonsful to produce acute poisoning 
in a man of approximately 175 
pounds in weight. From this it can 
be readily seen that 2,4-D is not 
highly poisonous. Not being too 
good at fractions, the author leaves 
the reduction of the other experi- 
ments to the reader. This is given 
merely as an example to put it on the 
basis of medical measurements em- 
ployed and used by the layman. 

Another experiment employing in- 
jections of 150 to 200 mg per kg 
(Bucher) produced a spastic or mus- 
cular affection that lasted from 8 to 
24 hours or more in different species 
of animals. Within a half to three- 
quarters of an hour following dosage, 
the animal ceased most voluntary or 
spontaneous activity, and sits very 
still. However, he remains alert and 
awake. When he is induced to make 
a-sudden movement, such as a quick 
Start a spasm takes place. The limbs 
spread out and he falls and _ lies 
helpless, vainly trying to regain his 
footing. Muscular spasms may take 
place momentarily. The hind limbs 
are usually more affected than the 
front limbs. 


Larger doses used during the ex- 
periment ranging from 250 to 350 
mg per kg brings about the same 
symptoms but the inertia or slug- 
gishness develops into a coma. The 
animal lies on its back with all four 
feet in the air. Respiration is al- 
most impossible to detect. The ani- 
mal is flaccid, yielding to pressure 
without resistance and is cold to the 
touch. This state may terminate in 
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death after several hours or days. 
Sometimes, the mice go through the 
same stages in reverse order and re- 
cover completely without ill effects. 

These symptoms you will note 
sound strangely familiar and seem 
to parallel those of the rabbits on 
the sportsman’s farm. 

Other toxic effects noted, have 
been an irritation of the eyes and 
nasal passages, particularly in dogs, 
resulting in sneezing spells and vio- 
lent rubbing of the eyes and after 
24 hours a gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ance producing vomiting and diar- 
rahea. These symptoms have all oc- 
curred in mice, rats, rabbits and dogs 
following single injections. 

The above symptoms so far as dogs 
are concerned will no doubt have a 
familiar ring to some dog owners. 
Last summer at least two cases of 
similar circumstances were experi- 
enced by beagle owners, within the 
writer’s knowledge, and it was not 
determined what had brought on 
the attack. There are no doubt others 
of similar circumstances. 


Another laboratory test was car- 
ried out using sheep for the experi- 
ment. (Glendening and Paulsen). 
Each sheep was given one gallon of 
water daily containing 0.36 grams 
of 2,4-D for 23 days without any 
detrimental effect to the sheep. 

So far as is known from the infor- 
mation available 2,4-D in the amount 
ordinarily used for weed control is 
not harmful to animals grazing in 
pastures, but beyond that there is 
no scientific data available or un- 
covered to date, other than that 
given here. 2,4,5-I appears to have 
about the same effect and the reac- 
tions follow much the same pattern. 


Another herbicide known as “Am- 
mate” which probably refers to the 
use of ammonium sulfamate in the 
formula, shows that tests made, place 
the lethal dosage at approximately 
1.6 grams per kilogram of weight 
for the rat. The effects of this solu- 
tion like the others, has not been 





thoroughly explored in the labora. 
tory it was learned. However, it has 
been reported that the application 
of a 4 percent solution applied to the 
forearm in humans was not irritat. 
ing. Whether or not systemic effects 
could be possible from these dermal 
(skin) applications, scientists have 
not yet discovered. 

The chronic effects are not consid- 
ered as too serious, since it is re. 
ported that rats do well on a diet 
containing one percent ammonium 
sulfamate when fed this diet for ap- 
proximately 100 days. 

Briefly summarizing the products 
named so far, it would be assumed 
fairly safe if directions are followed 
and proper prescribed formulas are 
used. However, it might be ques- 
tionable if you followed the think- 
ing of some folks, who feel that if a 
little does a good job, more will 
do a lot better one. The user will 
find that the directions given, are 
in the amount that will do the best 
work, and they should be closely 
followed. 


A quite different picture presents 
itself however, when it comes to 
considering the herbicides—Endothal 
and Maleic Hydrazide. 


Endothal must be rated as a pois- 
onous -substance. The lethal dose in 
rats is rated at 35 mg per kg. Deaths 
are markedly delayed which is of 
considerable importance. Nothing as 
yet is known in regards to its ef- 
fect upon the skin, nor the chronic 
effects. It was learned also, that it 
is proposed to use endothal in con- 
junction with ammonium sulfamate 
and considerable apprehension is 
felt concerning the use of this com- 
pound, by the scientific field. 

Maleic Hydrazide is another that 
is quite questionable. Effects noted 
may be quite low, but the over-all 
effects may be quite serious. Com- 


pounds of this nature have been. 


known to produce serious blood ef- 
fects, but is not a serious considera- 
tion from the standpoint of affecting 
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the skin, at least so far as is known. 

The article up to this point has 
dealt with the possible effect of these 
weed killers upon human beings and 
birds and animals. It might be in- 
teresting to the reader at this point, 
to know that these herbicides used 
for killing weeds do their work in 
a peculiar manner. In themselves, 
they do not kill the plant, but 
rather they promote rapid growth. 
The plant succumbs from exhaustion 
of effort, and not from the poisonous 
effect of the substance applied. This 
is probably contrary to any notions 
you may have had with regard to 
these products. 

One of the most shocking and 
disturbing reports received that ef- 
fect another completely different ele- 
ment not yet mentioned, was the 
fact that it is believed that serious 
consideration must be given to the 
uestion as to what effect these 
herbicides have on the soil. It 
seems that once the soil has been 
sprayed or has absorbed the solu- 
tion it remains in the soil for some 
time, perhans years. How long is not 
known. This being the case it can 
creep and spread affecting other 
plants, trees and shrubs, causing 
them to die. Or, if plants which 
would be affected by the solution are 
later planted in contaminated soil 
they will die upon contact. If this 
report be true, it is of the greatest 
importance to the landowner or ag- 
riculturist, as well as to wildlife 
technicians and _ conservationists. 
While reliable reports and experi- 
ences seem to verify this fact, no 
experiments of a scientific nature 
were uncovered in our search for in- 
formation. 

Summing up all the information at 
hand it would seem most advan- 
tageous to determine definitely what 
product you are using and the con- 
tents of the formula. They are 
printed on the labels of the product. 
Follow instructions implicitly and to 
the letter. Be careful in their use pro- 


tecting yourself as much as possible, 
particularly the skin and eyes. July 
and August are the months when 
these products are most used and for 
that reason this article was timed to 
act as a guide. 


If you do use a weed killer, keep 
careful scrutiny of the results and 
report any unusual occurrence to the 
Game Commission. It would be pref- 
erable if you called your local game 
protector immediately, should you 
note that game animals or birds have 
been affected in any manner. In any 
event make a report. The author 
will welcome any experiences or any 
information on this subject. 


It is hoped that sportsmen, land- 
owner wildlife experts and _ con- 
servationists will bring pressure to 
bear to prevent the unsupervised and 
unscientific use of these herbicides 
until such time as it can be definitely 
established that they are harmless to 
wildlife, domestic animals, birds, and 
our soil, and above all to human 
beings. That we cease the indiscrim- 
inate use of these formulae until we 
know that they can be safely em- 
ployed without harm. 

The writer suggests that those in- 
terested might awaken our conserva- 
tion departments to delve into this 
matter and come up with some kind 
of answer one way or another. 

It would be extremely gratifying, 
if when seeking information in the 
future on this subject, the replies 
would come back “We are glad to 
inform you that we have the infor- 
mation you are seeking.” 

There is a real job to be done. 
Let’s get busy before it is too late. 

. The End 
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a W. Giving ¢> Boy a WSreak? 


By Ed Shearer 


HEN this appears, the summer 

vacations will be in full swing. 
In the more fortunate sections 
rodents will have been ousted sum- 
marily and camps will have ex- 
changed their musty odor and ac- 
cumulated dust of the winter for the 
more pungent fumes of the frying 
pan. The grub will hardly be stowed 
away and the bunks made up before 
you will hear the popping of 
America’s No. 1 gun, the 22 cal., 
striking the country’s No. 1 target, 
the tin can, with a musical clink. 
The delighted whoops of our youth 
as they roll a can or shatter a bottle, 
can be heard from ocean to ocean 
and border to border. This is one 
period of the year that Pop has the 
time to give to Junior’s powder-burn- 
ing. 

I sincerely believe that never in the 
last 100 years has it been so impera- 
tive for Pop to not only take an 
interest in his sons but to be sure 
that they have a far more thorough 
knowledge of marksmanship than the 
hap-hazard, hit-or-miss, tin can shoot- 
ing. 

There is no use in blinding our- 
selves to the fact that our carefree 
lad, banging away at tin cans today, 
may soon be sent to some far corner 
of the world, or even on our own 
door step, to wipe out enemy snipers 
or a machine gun nest, even if he 
still is a baby in our eyes. Many 
veterans of the last war and this 
“what-you-call-it” in Korea could 
bitterly testify to the futility of fire 
power if you can’t hit with it. 

Being a firm believer in the ability 
of the youth of our country to beat 
any game if given half a chance I 
think the average parent should have 
a fair idea of the conditions his boy 
will be up against, without any 


propaganda or hoop-la. Let us take 
the words of Brig. Gen. Merriet Ed- 

son, Congressional Medal of Honor 

recipient and Marine Commander of 

Edson’s Raiders. Gen. Edson says in 
art: 

“The American lad is the best 
material there is from which to shape 
a fighting man but he lacks training, 
and the foundation of that training 
is marksmanship. Few American 
boys today are woodsmen, or riflemen 
either. Maybe their ancestors were, 
but they are not.” 

During the last war I talked to 
hundreds of infantrymen and their 
stories ran pretty much the same. 
They spent very little time on the 
range, and this was borne out by the 
fact that in all that number I could 
count the qualification medals on my 
hands. Furthermore, they were all 
classified as Marksmen, which is the 
lowest qualification. In every case, 
investigation showed the medal- 
wearers learned to shoot before com- 
ing to the army. Spot-checks in 
France by Bill Shadel of the NRA 
showed our troops using area fire be- 
cause of the low quality of the marks- 
manship. So when they dug ’em out 
they paid in blood instead of am- 
munition. 

The Marines I checked, though, 
were another story. Qualification 
medals were fairly common, with 
plenty of expert medals showing. The 
Marines demand high individual ac 
curacy, and they get it—whatever the 
weapon used. 
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Korea has demonstrated the in- 
ability of air power, even when un- 
opposed, to eliminate troops in cer- 
tain kinds of terrain. Thus the 
doughfoot is still digging them out 
on many occasions. One of the big 
reasons why our losses are kept with- 
in reason is the fact that the Chinese 
brand of marksmanship is about on 
a par with that of the early American 
Indian. It covers up our own 
deficiencies. 

The Russians would be a _ very 
different proposition, and you could 
figure the losses yourself under the 
same conditions. For a decade shoot- 
ing has been taught in the factories, 
among the workers and in the regular 
school system. At about 13 years of 
age the pupils are working with auto- 
matic weapons. Even the women 
share in this program. It does not 
take a seer to know that digging out 
troops of that sort would require 
marksmanship and skill of the high- 
est order. 

You may ask, “What is the an- 
swer?” Well, the best start is to face 
facts. It seems to be impossible for 
the military to give adequate in- 
dividual training in the time allowed, 
and we cannot expect it. So the 
only answer is to train our lads be- 
fore they go into the army. The idea 
that hunting will make your boy a 
marksman is erroneous. 

The best plan is to join the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., or one of its affiliated 
clubs. A penny postcard will bring 
you all the information required. 
Numerous clubs for Junior Riflemen 
have been established in our city 
halls, which plan has the added ad- 
vantage of bringing together our 
youth and our police, to the lasting 
benefit of both. In addition, there 
are Senior N.R.A. clubs and sports- 
man’s clubs which take an active in- 
terest in Junior activities. Without 
a doubt, shooting should be taught 
in our public schools under com- 
petent instructors. This is a must. 


It is criminal to buy a boy a gun and 
turn him loose without thorough 
training in its use. 

I do not know of a single accident 
in any of these clubs, or of any of 
their graduates shooting anyone in 
the field under any circumstances. It 
is also a rare thing to find them in 
trouble with the police on any count. 
In short these clubs teach sportsman- 
ship, build character and give the 
boys the necessary training to save 
their own lives if the need arises. I 
have scored hundreds of targets shot 
in these clubs by boys of 12 to 14 
years of age, and I'll go on record as 
stating that I don’t want them shoot- 
ing at me even on a moonlight night. 

This is not‘a thesis on the military 
tactics of the High Command, but 
a straight-out talk to the “Pop’s” of 
our country as to what their sons may 
have to face. Here is how one Dad 
met it. 

The famed rifle shot, Virgil 
Richards, and I, were standing in 
old Winchester Headquarters at 
Camp Perry one afternoon. A tall, 
fine-looking gentleman with a 
friendly smile came in with a tow- 
headed youngster. 

He greeted us and said, “Virgil I 
want you to come down to my place 
for a week and start my boy right in 
this shooting business.” 

It was done. As the years passed 
the boy’s name kept bobbing up in 
the big shooting matches. Came the 
war and he went to the Pacific with 
the Marines, where he started out 
to win the war single-handed by clean- 
ing out a Jap pillbox and killing fif- 
teen of the enemy. His total for the 
war was fantastic. This tow-headed 
kid was Marine Major Henry Adams 
Jr., our much-decorated hero, who 
may be found on any firing line today. 
Hank can tell you what that training 
meant in staying alive. A wise Dad 
gave America another brilliant son 
and kept him alive to train. others. 
Henry’s Dad gave him a break. How 


about you? The End 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 
PART I 


Preparation Continued 


Now the Old Archer, of whom we 
have made use to describe beginners’ 
equipment, may in fact be anywhere 
from sixteen to seventy years of age. 
Archery is an acquired skill and is 
enjoyed by every age group; youth, 
alone, is not a prerequisite for an ex- 
pert. Some of the high scores are 
shot by men who have passed the 
half century mark, and it is not un- 
usual to see several oldsters well up 
at the head of the line at any tourna- 
ment. 


Perhaps the reader aspires to use a 
bow in the hunting field. A hunting 
bow will draw from 45 to 80 pounds 
and would only serve as a handicap 
to the beginner in learning to shoot. 
If you are a rifleman, in all prob- 
ability you learned how to shoot with 
a moderate priced single-shot .22. 
Your prized deer rifle was a later 
acquisition. A similar situation exists 
in bows. The hunting bow is a 
special weapon and like the big game 
rifle has a limited use. 

Remember: most target bows for 
men are 45 pounds drawing weight 
or less. The ladies rarely draw a bow 
weighing more than thirty pounds. 
A beginner is advised not to attempt 
to use these drawing weights in learn- 
ing to shoot. A rough guide for de- 
termining a bow of suitable weight 
to use on your first attempt at arch- 
ery is: Youngsters up to ten years 
old, fifteen pounds; ten to sixteen 
years of age, twenty to twenty-five 
pounds; over sixteen years of age, 
twenty-five to thirty pounds. 


We will assume that the beginner 


Shooting 
Technique 


does not have club facilities available 
where he can practice when no 
tournaments are in progress. There. 
fore his target bent be placed in an 
area where the grass can be kept 
short, especially for a distance of at 
least fifty feet behind the target and 
immediately in front of it. An arrow 
which misses the target is easily lost 
as it will slide along the turf and be 
covered throughout its entire length 
even though the grass is short. 


With the target in position step 
off about twenty paces and establish 
this point as the shooting line. Fix 
the ground quiver in the turf at this 
point and place six arrows in the 
metal ring provided for the purpose 
with their points resting on the turf. 
An archer handles his arrows with 
extreme care so that they will fly 
true to the mark. Damaged or damp 
feathers, crooked shafts, and foreign 
material sticking to the arrow will 
prevent accurate shooting. A wool 
tassel, Fig. IV, to wipe moisture and 
dirt from your arrows should be 
carried on the range. It can be made 
from materials generally available in 
the home. Ask the lady of the house 
for the remnants of wool yarn left 
over from her knitting and an empty 
thread spool of a size that held two 
hundred yards of number sixty 
thread. In addition secure a piece 
of venetian blind cord approximately 
fourteen inches in length and you 
have the materials necessary to as- 
semble the tassel. Form a loop by 
inserting the ends of the cord 
through the spool and knotting them 
securely. Cut the strands of yarn 
into eighteen inch lengths so that the 
finished tassel will be approximately 
nine inches long. Lay the middle 
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ints of the strands of yarn on top 
of the spool and with an extra piece 
of yarn bind the yarn to the spool 
and again bind tightly just below the 
spool. You now have a tassel that 
you can hang from your belt. 

At this time it is well to attach 
the arm guard in place. If you for- 
get you will get a.sharp reminder 
when the first arrow is loosed from 
the bow. 

A new bow is generally furnished 
with a double loop string. To string 
the bow, or “brace it’ as the archers 
say, place one loop of the string over 
the tip of the upper limb of the 
bow and let it slide down the limb. 
The upper limb of the bow can be 
identified by the arrow plate, Fig. I b, 
which is set in the side of the limb 
at the grip. Place the other loop of 
the bow string carefully in the nock 
or groove of the lower limb of the 
bow and with the right hand slide 
the first loop up the upper limb until 
enough tension is placed on the bow 
string to hold the lower loop in 
position. Grasp the bow at the top 
of the grip with the left hand and 
hold the bow in an upright position. 
Place the point of the lower limb 
of the bow against the instep of the 
left foot with the back of the bow 
toward you. Now lean the top of the 
bow slightly forward and to the 
right, advancing your right foot 
about one half a pace at the same 
time. Keep the left elbow close to 
the body and holding the loop with 
the thumb and forefinger of your right 
hand encircling the tip of the bow 
place the heel of the right hand 
against the back of the bow and 
exert pressure. At the same time 
slide the right hand up the limb of 
the bow until the loop of the bow 
string enters the bow nock. Guard 
against pinching a finger by inad- 
vertently getting it inside the loop. 
To unstring the bow exert pressure 
in exactly the same manner and with 
the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand slip the loop of the bow string 


out of the upper bow nock and let 
it slide down the upper limb of the 
bow. 


When the bow is braced, it must be 
checked to see that it is strung to the 
proper height. This is one of the 
musts in archery if good scores are 
desired. The force with which the 
arrow is propelled from the bow will 
govern its trajectory or line of flight 
and at full draw this force should 
remain constant. Consequently it 
will be evident that the initial ten- 
sion placed in the bow when it is 
braced must remain constant. The 
amount of tension in the bow will 
vary with the temperature and with 
use. When a bow is properly braced 
or strung the distance between the 
grip and the bow string should equal 
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a fistmele, Fig. 2. This is the dis- 
tance measured from the flat or side 
of the hand to the point of the ex- 
tended thumb. 

To secure the exact height when 
the bow is braced and a double loop 
bow string is used, remove one loop 
of the string from the bow and twist 
or untwist the bow string to change 
its length. By trial the correct height 
will be obtained. Make it a habit to 
check the height or fistmele at fre- 
quent intervals while shooting, partic- 
ularly if your arrows begin to land 
low on the target. This is an in- 
dication that the bow string is 
weakening and will break shortly. A 
worn or frayed bow string should be 
changed before it breaks, as the 
chances of breaking a bow are in- 
creased if the bow string is allowed 
to break. A single loop string is 
sometimes used. It has the advant- 
age that it can be used on bows of 
different lengths. A timber hitch, 
Fig. III, is used to secure the string 
to the bow nock and adjustments in 
height are made by changing the 
hitch. 


Always unstring your bow when 
you have finished shooting and do 
not stand the bow in a corner for 
storage but hang it from a peg at 
the nocking point or lay it on a shelf. 


The keeper, a short piece of elastic 
cord, attached to the loop of the bow 
string and the bow near the top 
nocking point is used to prevent the 
loop from sliding down the limb 
when the bow is unstrung. Experi- 
ence ‘indicates that this keeper 
should be removed from your bow if 
it comes equipped with one. If a 
bow breaks the keeper may cause the 
top limb to fly back and strike the 
archer. 


Some bows come equipped with a 
built in arrow rest, Fig. I, a. While 
not an essential item they do insure 
that the arrow will always be released 
from the same place on the bow. 
They are easily installed on the bow 
at the base of the arrow plate by 
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inserting a small wedge of shoe 
leather between the leather wrapping 
of the grip and the side of the boy, 
Apply glue to the wedge before ip. 
serting it in place. 

Good bow strings are served or 
wrapped to prevent wear at the point 
the fingers are placed when drawing 
the bow. About four inches of the 
string should be served. Number 
eight linen thread can be used. To 
serve, wax a length of thread with 
bees wax, wrap the end under at the 
start and again at the finish. Draw 
tight and cut off the surplus with a 
razor blade. 





A nocking point can be made on 
the bow string at the place where the 
arrow and bow string meet at the 
same time the string is being served. 
It is made by taking several turns of 
the serving string on each side of the 
place where the arrow meets the bow 
string, building up a small hump on 
the bow string on each side of the 
arrow. 

The nocking point is located at a 
point on the bow string where the 
arrow resting on the arrow rest will 
form a right angle, go degrees, with 
the bow string. The point can be 
determined precisely by doubling a 
piece of shelf paper around the bow 
string, matching the sides, and slid- 
ing the paper along the string until 
one side is at the arrow rest or at the 
mid-point of the arrow plate if you 
do not have an arrow rest on your 
bow. 

. To Be Continued 
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FUTURE FARMERS TO AID 
WILDLIFE 


Commission-Sportsmen to Help 


More than 12,000 Future Farmers 
of America in Pennsylvania will have 
an opportunity to improve condi- 
tions for wildlife on their farms, and 
more than 1,000 Keystone sports- 
men’s associations wili have an op- 
portunity to assist them under a co- 
operative program sponsored by the 
Department of Public Instruction 
and the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. 

This is another great milestone in 
the progressive road to sound con- 
servation achievement and, as so 
ably put by Mr. H. C. Fetterolf, 
Chief of Agricultural Education for 
the D.P.I., “The amount of good 
these boys will do for wildlife 
through the years is not measurable, 
but with proper support it can be 
tremendous!” 

The last part of Mr. Fetterolf’s 
prediction is more of a challenge 
than a prophesy, especially to sports: 
men’s clubs. To those clubs which 
are active in conservation it is an- 
other worthwhile undertaking upon 
which to embark; for those who have 
no program it is a chance to get in 
on the ground floor. For as sure as 
black is black this project can be 
made into one of the biggest things 
that ever came along the pike. 

An official invitation, jointly signed 
by Dr. Francis B. Haas, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and Mr. 
Thomas D. Frye, Executive Director 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, has been extended to all sports- 
men’s clubs with emphasis on the 
part they can play at the local or 
county level. Here is the program: 


GENERAL 


General Program: 


1. Woodlot Management. 

Cutting of shading trees along 
woodlot edges to release exist- 
ing shrubs and reduce shade 
to crops. 

2. Wildlife in the Harvest Plans. 
Strips of corn left unhusked. 
Protection of nests by leaying 
“nesting islands.” 

3. Winter Feeding Program. 
Constructing, placing, and re- 
plenishing feeders. 


Carl Chess, State President of FUTURE 
FARMERS OF AMERICA in Pennsylvania. 
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4. Shop Program. 
Building squirrel and wood 
chuck nesting boxes and erect- 
ing them. Keeping records of 
those occupied. 


. Water and Pond Management. 
Planting of aquatic plants, 
trees, shrubs and vines around 
ponds. 

Fencing of ponds; plantings, 
aquatic or border. 

6. Fencing Wildlife Areas 

Fencing woodlots and other 


areas to prevent grazing eros- 
ion, etc. 


. Day-old Chick Program. 
Raising day-old pheasant 


wr 


“I 


chicks, the chicks to be fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and _ re- 


leased at /2 weeks of age by 
the Game Protector. Commis- 
sion specifications for wire 
covered holding pen facilities 
as to size, etc., must be met. 
The boys will be paid $1.00 for 
each healthy, well-feathered 
bird raised and released. To 
be eligible to participate in 
this program a Future Farmer 
or his parent must be a mem- 
ber of the Commission’s Co- 
operative Farm Game Program, 
a landowner who has set aside 
his farm as a natural rabbit 
propagation farm, or one who 
possesses not less than 50 acres 
of land open to public hunt- 


ing. 

8. Fur-bearing Animal Habitat. 
Developing marsh areas for 
furbearers. 

9g. Predator Control. 

Controlling predators (foxes, 


weasels, crows, Great Horned 
Owls, etc.) 


10. Quail Propagation. 
Building quail pens and rais- 
ing quail furnished by the 
Commission on an_ experi- 
mental basis. 


Project COMPETITION AWARDs 

The Game Commission at its meet. 
ing April 5, 1951 approved the Farm 
Youth and Wildlife Program in prin- 
ciple and provided a cash subsidy of 
$1,000 to be used as awards in its six 
field divisions and for a generous first 
and second grand state prizes. 

Field Division Level: first prize 
$50; second prize $35; third prize 
$25; fourth prize $15 in each of the 
six divisions. 

State Level: first prize $125; second 
prize $75. 

Exhibit Prize: a prize of $50 will 
be awarded to the Future Farmer 
group which displays the best wild. 
life conservation exhibit at the State 
Farm Show in January 1952. 


How To Join Up 


The program will be administered 
and judged entirely by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction under the 
leadership and guidance of Mr. Fet- 
terolf and his assistant Mr. V. A. 
Martin. Any club wanting to assist 
should get in touch with the local 
Vocational Agricultural Adviser. A 
list of these men was furnished every 
sportsmen’s group in the state and 
should be in the hands of all club 
secretaries. 


Since no provision was made for 
local or county awards, sportsmen are 
encouraged to provide these incen- 
tives. ‘There are about 300 Future 
Farmers of America chapters in Penn- 
sylvania and about 1,000 sportsmen’s 
associations. If the project depended 
on numerical strength its success 
would be assured. But more, much 
more, than numerical strength is 
needed. The “want to do” and the 
“will to do” are needed. 


FARMER-SPORTSMEN RELATIONS 


By entering into this project sports 
men’s clubs will have an opportunity 
to meet Pennsylvania’s future farmers 
and their dads, they will learn to 
understand the philosophy of these 
people. Farm families on the other 
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hand will realize that sportsmen’s 
organizations for the most part are 
made up of generous, intelligent, far- 
sighted men who measure wildlife in 
terms of preservation, not destruction, 
and who respect, not mistreat, the 
landowner or his property. 


One For ALL; ALL For ONE 


So that every boy has an equal 
opportunity in the contest no finan- 
cial, physical or material aid should 
be given any competitor by any chap- 
ter unless it is given to ALL. 

While it is too late this year for 
the boys to raise day-old pheasant 
or quail chicks they still have a little 
time to add some points to their 
competitive scores by providing “nest- 


ing islands” for ringneck pheasants. 
All they need to do is to leave 
enough cover around these nests 
when they are mowing, thus afford- 
ing some measure of protection while 
the female is incubating her eggs. 
For every such “island” sanctuary 
reported to the District Game Pro- 
tector the farm youth will receive 
$1.00. 

Well, there it is in a nut shell. If 
your club really wants to help push 
the biggest conservation ball that 
ever rolled over the Commonwealth 
get busy. It is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to secure a large material re- 
turn on a small investment. It is a 
splendid opportunity to create good 
will. Do not miss the boat. 





WILDLIFE PROGRAM EXPLAINED 
TO FLORIDA 

At the invitation of the Game and 
Fish Committee of the Florida Leg- 
islature, Thomas D. Frye, Executive 
Director of the Game Commission, 
addressed the Florida House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 4. The guest 
speaker outlined Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife program for the assembly- 
men at Tallahassee, in an endeavor 
to help the sister state with her. wild- 
life program and policies. 

This unusual honor can un- 
doubtedly be attributed to the high 
esteem in which Pennsylvania is held 
by other states for progress and 


achievements in wildlife manage- 

ment. 

RECORD NUMBER OF RABBITS 
TRAPPED 


Accounts show that well over 
57,000 cottontail rabbits were live- 
trapped in Pennsylvania last winter. 
The largest number previously 
trapped was about 40,000, taken in 
the winter of 1944-45. 

The Game Commission’s accel- 
erated program of last winter 
brought in many thousands of bun- 
nies from northern towns, from ordi- 


nance depots and other areas hith- 
erto untapped or _ incompletely 
worked. Included in the total are 
cottontails taken from newly estab- 
lished rabbit farms. 

This record catch is of particular 
interest to hunters, who realize that 
“home grown” stock released in de- 
pleted converts gives them the high- 
est possible returns in production. 
Gardeners and nurserymen, too are 
pleased to be rid of the furred 
creatures, which they do not con- 
sider “cute.” Persons pestered by 
bunnies this summer are advised to 
report their problem to their district 
game protector who will inform 
them on repellents and, next winter, 
when trapping is again feasible, will 
direct a commissioned agent to re- 
move the little rascals. As cottontails 
have three or four broods of young 
between late winter and early fall 
it would be inhumane, even if possi- 
ble, to take females from their young 
during this period. 

Circulars dealing with the most 
effective rabbit repellents are avail- 
able at the Game Commission’s di- 
vision offices, located in Oil City, 
Ligonier, Lock Haven, Huntingdon, 
Forty Fort, and Reading. 
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WILLARD T. JOHNS, JR. 


We lost to the Army, temporarily we hope, 
our able and congenial editor, Willard T. 
Johns, Jr. In the nearly four years that he 
has been with the Commission “Will” has 
done an outstanding job with GAME NEWS 
which has been reflected in a considerable 
increase in circulation, and a steady im- 
provement in text and format. Both he and 
his services will be greatly missed. His ad- 
dress for awhile at least will be Lieut. 
Willard T. Johns, Jr., 0546493, Co. B, 86th 
Hv. Tk. Bn., C C “B” 3rd Armed, Div., 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. The army is no new 
adventure for “Will” as he received his bar 
during World War II while serving as a 
battalion staff officer in the Pacific. We 
wish him the best in army life until he 
rejoins the Commission. 





E. STANLEY SMITH 
It is always good to have an ace in the 


hole. In “Ned” Smith, our versatile artist, 
we have a personable and able young man 
with, lucky for us, enough editorial and 
printing know-how to pick up the reins 
during Editor John’s absence. All of us 
are familiar with the amazing dexterity of 
his pen and brush, and while his position 
of Acting Editor will impose additional re- 
sponsibilities on him, we are confident he 
will measure up to his emergency assign- 
ment. His job is going to be a tough one, 
but he has our confidence and our good 


wishes. 





Game Law Prosecutions And Penalties Decline In 1950 

With its records almost completely cleared of delayed settlements, the 
Game Commission gives this account of apprehensions made and _ fines 
paid for game law violations committed in Pennsylvania during the last 


three months of 1950. 


Octeber iiss... 6 Prosecutions— 407...... Penalties—$13,951.75 
November ....... Prosecutions—1729...... Penalties—$45,597-50 
December, -.4... «+ Prosecutions— 910...... Penalties—$37,564.31 


Over the entire year 1950, game law prosecutions in the Commonwealth 
totaled 4678 and fines collected aggregated $149,258.16. In 1949, prosecu- 
tions were 5838 and fines collected and deposited in the Game Fund 


amounted to $190,386.35. 
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ROBERT D. McDOWELL 


In the past fifteen years we came to re- 
gard “Bob” McDowell as a permanent fix- 
ture on the Commission’s administrative 
staff. It was with considerable surprise and 
regret that we were informed of his vol- 
untary resignation effective May 3lst, until 
we learned the reason. Then we had to 
commend him for the courage and ambition 
which influenced him to enroll in Penn 
sylvania State College to add to his store- 
house of knowledge of wildlife management. 
Still a young man, Bob has a truly bright 
future ahead of him and we wish him all 
the luck in the world. During his service 
with the Commission he held various re- 
search positions and was Acting Chief, then 
Chief of the Division of Research, the posi- 
tion he held when he resigned. 





Editor’s Note: Due to an unexpected 
shortage of materials the June GAME 
NEWS was mailed several weeks late. 
There is a possibility that this delay 
might be repeated with the next few 
issues, and your forbearance is re- 
quested. 


The PLOWLINES, DIANA DOINGS 
and TRAPS TO WRAPS columns, 
Omitted in the July issue, will appear 
as usual next month. 











THREE TAXIDERMY 
EXAMINEES QUALIFY 


The following three men, examined 
at Harrisburg June 6, qualified under 
the Game Law to practice taxidermy 
for profit in Pennsylvania: 

Albert Smith, Star Route, Hawley, 
Pa., James A. Egolf, R. D. No. 2, 
Boyertown, Pa., Richard L. Ripple, 
R. D. No. 1, Central City, Pa. 

Examining board members that 
judged the competence of the appli- 
cants were: 

Harold T. Green, Chairman, Curator 
of Museum Exhibits, The Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; M. J. 
Kelly, Everhart Museum, Scranton and 
James Kosinski, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh. 

















STOLEN GUN 


W. J. Rinebold, of New Albany, is 
seeking information on the whereabouts 
of a high-power rifle stolen from his 
home this past spring. The gun is a .32 
cal. Remington slide-action repeater, fitted 
with a flat-topped rear sight and a gold 
bead front sight. 


HOSPITALIZED 


Game Protector Mark P. Motter, 
whose residence is 3608 Centerfield 
Road, Colonial Gardens, Harrisburg, 
suffered a mild heart attack at The 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
on June 3. He entered the Brook- 
ville Hospital, Brookville, Pa. the fol- 
lowing day and has been there since 
that time. Mark had a serious seizure 
at the hospital on June 6. He is now 
reported to be making satisfactory 
progress. 

“Pokey” proudly displays the cards 
he has received from his friends. 
Let’s make this grand guy’s pile of 
cards and letters ceiling-high and 
boost his morale to the same eleva- 
tion. 
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Year "Round Killers 


Dear Sir: 
I have just finished reading the 


March issue of GAME News. I must 
say that it is a pity that it isn’t 
printed in a greater number of pages. 

I was particularly interested in 
your article entitled “Killer Dogs.” 
I agree with the author that sports- 
men don’t know what’s going on, be- 
cause nothing is published about it. 
I have witnessed a number of killings 
and chases done by dogs to helpless 
forms of wildlife, and it just plain 
burns me up. I have seem two large 
dogs, of the mongrel German shep- 
herd type, chase a full grown rabbit 
and run it down. They took it over 
to a nearby fence and proceeded to 
feast on it with me in full view. If 
I would have had a gun with me, be- 
lieve me I would have shot both of 
them. Incidentally, their home was 
not more than 200 feet away. I 
wouldn’t call it their home, though, 
because they are seldom there and I 
have often seen them chasing rabbits 
and other forms of wildlife through- 
out this area. I have made up my 
mind to lay these dogs in their tracks, 
forgetting any respects as to them 
being pets. I look at it this way, if 
owners neglect their dogs as these are 
neglected, the owners should be 
prosecuted for harboring killers of 
this sort, and the dogs should not 
be allowed to roam around killing 
untold numbers of our valuable wild- 
life. 

I believe that if foxes were pro- 
tected 100 percent and all stray cats 
and dogs were killed, we would have 
more game than could possibly be 
realized. 


Cats are just as bad as dogs if not 
more so. I have seem many of them 
afield. Since we have been living on 
this farm for the last ten years, I can 
truthfully say that we have killed at 
least 100 or more cats. These cats 
roam around from farm to farm, liy- 
ing in barns and sheds at times. Most 
of the time they are pursuing wildlife, 
I have seen cats eat wildlife in our 
barn with rats lying nearby and they 
seem to get as much fun out of catch- 
ing rabbits and pheasants as hunters 
do. Now don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that I am trying to say that 
cats don’t catch rats and mice. They 
do catch some, but not enough to be 
considered beneficial. 

Along the dirt road from our place 
to the highway we often saw at least 
five or more cottontails several years 
ago, but now with the increase of 
stray dogs and cats, we rarely see even 
one rabbit. Practically every day or 
SO we can see a Stray cat or dog roam- 
ing the fences and woods. In my 
opinion I think that there should be 
a law stating that all cats and dogs 
be licensed and tied or kept in a 
fence or other enclosure. Those left 
loose should be shot and the owners 
prosecuted. 

The Game News has done an ex- 
cellent job informing the sportsmen 
of Penna. about the activities of the 
Game Commission, laws, and many 
interesting facts concerning Penna. 
wildlife, but little has been done 
about stray dog and cat control. I 
hope I have started something with 
this letter. 

As ever, 
Johnnie Mittl 
R. D. No. 1 
Kutztown, Pa. 
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Aussie Rabbits 


Gentlemen: 

I am going to write you on a few 
things which have come to my at- 
tention at various times. Some of 
these matters may have been brought 
to your attention before. 


The other day I happened to read 
an article in Readers’ Digest, 
which dealt with rabbits being a 
plague in Australia. In reading the 
article, I was prone to wonder if the 
Australian rabbits were any different 
than our rabbits, and if they are, 
maybe they would do as well in Penn- 
sylvania. If they are a larger rabbit 
similar to those in the west, the 
hunters might take to those and ease 
up on the cottontails a little. 

Sometimes I think that deer 
hunters wear red in the wrong places 
—myself included. I was standing 
on a runway one day a few years 


ago and while I was standing there 
a crackling noise came to my ears, 
but all that I saw was tan looking 
legs. Now, if I had a good imagi- 
nation I could have put a pair of 
antlers on those legs, and no doubt 
a hunter would have bit the dust. 
But as it was I waited and I finally 
saw the red cap and coat coming 
through the heavy brush. So I was 
wondering if red boots or red 
trouser bottoms wouldn’t help along 
the line of preventing accidents? .I 
know there is not much can be done 
in the way of the itch of wanting 
to hear the gun crack, especially 
after you have stood for a couple 
hours in one spot. 
Would appreciate having your 
views. 
Very truly yours, 
Benjamin F. Walters, 
422 Leverington Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











By Herbert Kendrick 


ghd many sportsmen do not 

have the time to develop a 
young puppy into a finished gun dog, 
therefore it is necessary for them to 
purchase a mature dog that is already 
trained for the field. This process is 
filled with about as many hazards as 
rearing the pup, because unfortun- 
ately some kennels and dog dealers 
Perhaps they are no 
worse than any other class of men 
who buy and sell live animals. 

In all the field magazines many 
dogs are advertised for sale by pub- 
lishing a picture and stating the great 
qualifications, and quite often the 
faults are omitted. To me it has 
always seemed that dogs are not 
adapted to mail-order business, so it 


Buying 
A Dog 


is far better to visit the kennel to 
purchase a desired animal. First, 
decide the breed and sex of dog you 
desire, then check with dependable 
dog men and have them recommend 
the proper seller. Next, write to him 


‘stating your needs, and if he has a 


dog that he feels will suit you, by 
all means, make the trip to the home 
of the dog and have the handler take 
him into the field where you are 
able to judge for yourself the dog’s 
pace, nose, style, endurance and 
ability. There you will see him 
operate under normal conditions 
where he is unaffected and unafraid. 
If you are not satisfied with the per- 
formance and the dog owner has no 
others to offer then repeat the process 
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at some other place. It will be worth 
your time and money to be sure. 
However, if the action of the dog is 
acceptable to you, buy him and take 
him home, but be certain you have 
made a friend of him before going 
afield. He may leave you or he may 
refuse to work for you. This does 
not mean you have made a mistake 
in the dog. It is perfectly natural 
for him to miss his former master, 
yet if treated kindly and friendly it is 
amazing how well adapted he will be- 
come in a short time. 

If it is an impossibility to visit the 
kennel when you buy, and you are 
dead set on ordering a dog, call the 
owner by telephone, clearly stating 
your choice, and be sure to know you 
are understood. Then have him 
write you a concise description of the 
dog, his work in the field, and send a 
recent photograph along with a copy 
of his pedigree. Insist on the dog 
being sent on a ten-day trial basis. 
In other words, place the money in 
the hands of the express agency when 
the dog is received, keep him a few 
days, give him a thorough but fair 
workout, and if you are satisfied in- 
struct the express agent to send the 
money to your seller. If the dog has 
been misrepresented, then you have 
a right to return him and your money 
is refunded. If this be the case your 
only loss is the charge of shipment. 

Buying a puppy is a much more 
simple transaction. Here you select 
the very best breeding you find 
offered—close your eyes and hope for 
the best. If you can visit the kennel 
to select the puppy you will select the 
healthiest looking one who warms 
up to you at once. Picking the best 
of a litter is often more luck than 
judgment and skill. Too often we 
find the sickly, ugly runt of a litter 
turns out to be in the superlative 
class. 

When my home was in Carolina I 
wanted a thoroughly trained grouse 
dog and after selecting a man who 





owned several I made the long five 
hundred mile trip to see the d 
work. We went into the grouse 
woods and I saw a beautiful perform. 
ance. Needless to say, I took the. 
setter back with me. After a week 
we took to the woods and the dog 
was a whiz until I became tired of 
the thick brush and sought out a 
path. When the dog saw me walking 
the path she did likewise, and noth. 
ing I could do would make her hunt 
the cover while I walked the easy 
road. When I would set foot into 
the cover she would cast beautifully, 
I wrote her former owner and he was 
determined to do nothing about it. 
However, under the threat of expos 
ing him in a sporting magazine he 
did replace her with a fair grouse 
dog. 

Only one other time was I tricked 
by a dog salesman. I bought a setter 
that kept every neighbor awake all 
hours of the night with the most piti- 
ful cries you ever heard, and the 
owner had sworn he was very quiet 
at night. 

With these two exceptions I have 
found many good friends and won- 
derful sportsmen who earn their liv- 
ing by selling gun dogs. I know of 
cases where they have lost money to 
satisfy a client. There are many who 
are careful enough that they refuse 
to sell a dog’ unless they know the 
buyer and are satisfied the dog will 
have a good home. 

When buying a dog please don't 
expect a thousand dollar dog for a 
hundred. If your tastes run high 
in hunting stock, it will have to be 
matched by your billfold. In gun 
dogs, as in every other field, you get 
only that for which you pay. 


Be careful of whom you buy your 
dog. If you buy from the reliable 
you help him and help yourself, and 
also aid in eliminating the unreliable 
ones. 

. . The End. 
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Best friend the hunter has is 
" the property owner. Good 
hunters are careful and 
considerate of the prop- 


erty on which they hunt. 





Reprinted by courtesy of O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 
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he Ringneck PB haasent 
. * Pennsylvania 


F the exotic game birds intro- 

duced into the United States, the 
ringneck pheasant is better known 
than any other because of its wide dis- 
tribution and the ease with which 
it can be identified. The ringneck 
is not a full blooded pheasant. It 
is the result of cross-breeding four 
true pheasants—the Common, Japa- 
nese, Mongolian and Chinese. 

The birds found in our coverts 
today have come from both England 
and Asia. Most of them are “mon- 
grels” though a few are pure bred in- 
dividuals. Included among the latter 
are, in addition to the species above 
mentioned, a few English Blacknecks 
and Melanistic Mutants. These two, 
like the Japanese Versi-color, lack 
the characteristic white neck-ring of 
the more common forms. 

The ringneck has had a remark- 
able history in Pennsylvania. Old 
records show that it was classed as a 
game bird and hunted under regular 
open seasons since 1902. It was not 
very common in those early days. 
Comparatively few were released 
prior to 1915, and then only by 
sportsmen and individuals who were 
interested in them chiefly for their 
own amusement. 

The long open seasons and large 
bag limits between 1902 and 1915, 
and the very limited stocking, pre- 
vented any substantial increase of 
pheasants during those years. Sea- 
sons at that time ranged anywhere 
from a month and a half to two 
months, and bag limits from _ fifty 
a season to unlimited. It is not sur- 
prising that the birds failed to gain 
a foothold under such conditions. 





The first effort to permanently es. 
tablish the ringneck in Pennsylva- 
nia was made by the Game Com. 
mission in 1915, when 2,090 birds 
were purchased and released in sey. 
eral counties in the southeastern part 
of the State where ideal pheasant 
range exists. At the same time more 
sensible seasons and bag limits were 
established. During the fall of that 
ame year an estimated 896 pheas- 
ants were killed by the hunters. 
Hunting licenses issued during that 
season numbered 262,355. Even this 
early, hunters reported seeing pheas- 
ants in counties adjoining those in 
which the original stock was liber- 
ated, proving that the birds had 
already begun to spread. 

From 1915 to the present time, re- 
stocking of pheasants purchased in 
the open market has been done an- 
nually. Beginning in 1916, however, 
the Game Commission, by distribut- 
ing several thousand pheasant eggs 
each year to game protectors, refuge 
keepers (as they were classified back 
in the early days), and interested 
sportsmen and farmers, created an- 
other source of supply from which 
were released thousands of birds. 

In order to note the amazing in- 
crease of pheasants during the first 
five years, one needs only to glance 
over the records of the Game Com- 
mission ending the year 1920. During 
that year 4,062 birds were released 
(twice as many as in 1915), 432,240 
licenses were issued (133,268 more 
than in 1915), and 23,000 birds were 
reported killed, an increase of 22,204 
over 1915. A record of the seasons 
and bag limits since 1915 follows: 
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SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 
1915 4 per day, 10 per week, 20 per S€A@SOM ...........eeeeeeeees October 15-November 30 
1917 4 per day, 10 per SEASON ..........ceccessccceeereccccevcees October 20-November 30 
Bek. 3 POF GRY, 6 POF BOABON. 2. ..cc--vecrecccciccccccccscosevions November 1-November 30 
1923 2 per day, 6 per season (Male only)* ...........eeeeeeees November 1-November 30 
1927 2 per day, 6 per season (Male only) ...........-.seseeees November 1-November 15 
1928 2 per day, 6 per season (Male only) Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday of each week ......... October 15-November 30 
1929 2 per day, 6 per season (Male only) ...........seeeeeeees November 1-November 15 
1931 2 per day, 6 per season (Male ONLY) .......seeeeeesseeees November 1-November 30 
1932 2 per day, 6 per season (Tuesday & Wednesday of first 
week; Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day & Friday of second week; 
Thursday, Friday & Saturday of 
third and fourth week) ........ November 1-November 26 
an oer GRY, © POF OONBON ies cwdiceeel osstnckwagbhetec esd bie November 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30 
rrr oer GAS, OC POP GOREOE jon. cccceccee.coctesebincesachent November 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
2g 12, 2. 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 
‘a: Me 2 POY GRY, 10 PET SORSON .... ccc csccicccvescvccsscccccscecs November 1-November 30 
n- NN sXe Be. REPRE ERT ORREREE TT CC Tee ree November 6-November 26 
Se ee , OP MOEN: ccc ccncccccccecseecdbasescovecess#e November 1-November 25 
ds ee as Se Oe CEE” ose oho ccbee ins ackinsictasinsnewee October 31-November 26 
V- Oe GOS, 1B POF GORROM 2. cccccrccccccccccccecesecrevecowes November 1-November 30 
Tr UE, 2G OO DUMUD oo vccncsesseccnesvetbacesceedeseted November 1-November 29 
rt rr Ce): Oe Oe MONE foo dis bso cuce nee c sesicneedseaviews seen October 31-November 28 
re ee, 2 i CE 6 ccc aces vecwee ss de enessceqoshenenee October 30-November 27 
nt er Cie, be Oe GORE sions evacuees sensoeesteadanbaws November 1-November 30 
re rn Cee, OU QD 0 a5 hr0ie. 0 o's: 0 20's 6 0 ene a calee enmneee nae’ November 1-November 30 
ee Ce, © OP OE sci cceccinvoagca s¢ontcgee duis cecce cae November 1-November 27 
re 1949 2 per day, 8 per seasOn ..............ceeees Siaweesesecs cee November 1-November 26 
at ae, i SO GE. eon. 9040000 0dnes banen chad Gannwdesed November 1-November 25 
5. *From 1923 to present only male ringnecks have been legal game. 
Ss. 
at 
is 
oe The records show that these birds From 1920 on the birds became 
. multiplied rapidly despite an annual more abundant and although several 
4 increase of hunters, the depletion of reductions in the seasons and bag 
, their ranks by predatory birds and limits were made, more birds were 
‘ animals, and the reaper, mower and _ killed each season. Up until 1929 it 
7" hay rake which destroyed many nests. was perinissible to kill both sexes. 
“ To help offset mower destruction the That year legislation was enactéd 
; Commission encouraged farmers to protecting hens and permitting the 
‘ use a flushing bar, attached to either killing of cock birds only, a law 
horse- or tractor-drawn mower. This which prevails up to the present 
§ bar will prove a very effective de- time. 
: vice if placed well in front of the Today the ringneck in Pennsyl- 
d knives so that chains or ropes sus- yania is as popular with the sports- 
. pended from it flush the birds well men as the ruffed grouse, wild turkey, 
h ahead of the blades. Once a bird and bobwhite quail. It has also re- 
flushes the most sensible thing to do duced hunting pressure on these 
es is mow around the nest, leaving other species. 
orm cover stand to give it ample By 1928 the birds had become 
ce — alarmingly plentiful in some areas. 
n- The protection which the farmer The ratio of hens to cocks was also 
ig gave the birds from the beginning far too excessive. In order to re- 
d was unquestionably responsible for lieve conditions in the most seriously 
0 their rapid increase. The farmer affected areas, some of the hens were 
re wanted them around simply because trapped and shipped to other sec- 
re they were beautiful to look at and_ tions of the State. This was a slow 
14 apparently gave little thought to any process, and though it helped out, 
8 €conomic attributes which the birds the situation was by no _ means 
possessed. remedied. 
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Later on landowners in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania recommended that 
certain counties be closed to ring- 
neck hunting because stomach ex- 
aminations of birds killed by auto- 
mobiles indicated that they were con- 
suming large quantities of Japanese 
Beetles. Subsequent investigations 
proved this to be true. 


In the early spring and summer 
of 1929 a number of complaints of 
pheasants pulling corn were received, 
but an investigation revealed no 
serious damage, although in a few 
instances evidence of corn pulling 
was noted. During the fall of 1929 
some farmers who had _ previously 
complained of damage posted their 
lands against hunting. However, des- 
pite the amount of posted lands, the 
greatest of all ringneck seasons re- 
sulted, the kill totalling 212,082 birds. 

More live trapping of pheasants in 
congested areas was done in the win- 
ter of 1929, and a trap originated 
by a former Game Protector proved 
very successful. In one instance more 
than 100 pheasants were trapped on 
one farm. 

During the summer of 1930 an 
unusually large number of damage 
complaints were received from south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. A thorough in- 
vestigation followed and a number of 
pheasants were killed by Game Com- 
mission agents in the cornfields of 
those landowners complaining of 
damage. The birds were not killed 
the moment they were observed. 
They were watched carefully for 
some time in order to see if they 
were really feeding, or merely pass- 
ing over the fields. All birds col- 
lected must certainly have fed at least 
a half hour before they were shot. 

When sufficient specimens were 
taken to satisfy the complainants and 
to warrant a fair comparison, the 
contents of the crops and gizzards 
were carefully examined and classi- 
fied by responsible experts in that 
line of work. The results proved be- 
yond all doubt that the ringneck is 





almost entirely beneficial, for the 
greater portion of material found 
were species of beetles and grubs 
which are commonly known 4; 
enemies of corn, including _ the 
destructive Spotted Cucumber Beetle, 
Vegetable matter consisted of Mouse. 
ear Chickweed, seeds of the Butter. 
cup, Sage and Wild Strawberry, 
several grains of oats, roots of the 
Nut Grass, leaves of the alfalfa and 
clover, and a number of unidentified 
weed seeds. In only one instance was 
corn found, but apparently this was 
watersoaked grain that had _ beep 
scattered about the edges of com 
fields, upon advice of the Game Com- 
mission, to discourage their pulling 
the young shoots. 

Summing up the corn-pulling in. 
vestigation it was learned that this 
depredation, when practiced at all, 
is only noticeable among the early 
plantings. At that time few insects 
are to be found and it is logical to as 
sume that the birds are searching for 
grubs. From the moment insect life 
is available, complaints of corn dam- 
age cease almost automatically. 

In attempting to prove a Case 
against the ringneck, the landowners 
overlook the great number of crows, 
blackbirds, and mice which frequent 
the cornfields, and collectively do 
considerable damage. 4 

The most interesting crop and git 
zard contents of which we have ree 
ord was taken from a_ specimen 
killed by an automobile in Phil 
delphia County in early June. It 
held forty-seven caterpillars, thre 
earthworms, two potato bugs, ome 
butterfly, one hundred and a 
eight Thelia bugs, thirty-one alfal 
and clover leaves, three buttercup 
blossoms, one grasshopper, thirty-two 
wood worms, two spiders, and a lot of 
small weed seeds which were not 
identified. | 


Subsequently other food habit 


studies were made jointly by the 
Game Commission and the Coopete 
Research Unit at 


tive Wildlife 
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Pennsylvania State College. For 
example, a survey of Lancaster 
County tomato fields made during 
the month of August indicated that 
out of 45,710 tomatoes counted only 
5.11% were damaged. Drought, 
which represented the most frequent 
type of damage, affected 2.19%. Only 
88, or 0.19% were damaged by birds 
of all kinds. Of particular signif- 


icence are the statistics for the red 
tomatoes which in most cases were 
ready to be picked. Only 4,187 of 
these fruits were tallied, but 1,487 
or 35-52% were damaged. Here rot 


was the important factor, with 59.5% 
of all damaged red tomatoes falling 
into this class, while only 5.0% were 
injured by birds. 

Some farmers were inclined to 
blame birds for the rot observed, say- 
ing that this injury was really caused 
by bird picking. Other individuals 
readily admitted that they knew rot 
was not caused by bird picking when 
the fruit was small. After they made 
an actual inspection trip on which 


true bird damage was pointed out the 
majority of the farmers were con- 
vinced that the loss due to birds was 
very small. Furthermore, a number 
of them said that they believed all 
birds, but particularly the pheasant, 
do more good by eating harmful in- 
sects than they do damage by picking 
at the tomatoes. 

An examination of the crops of 
423 pheasants made by the Coopera- 
tive Research Project in the fall re- 
vealed 56 known species of vegetable 
foods and 6 groups of insects and 
other animals. Vegetable matter oe- 
curred 1,055 times, animal matter was 
recorded 126 times and gravel oc- 
curred 69 times; 32 of the crops were 
empty. Corn was by far the most 
important item taken at this season, 
54% of the total volume of all crop 
content consisting of this grain. 

The chief food of the ringneck 
during winter is corn, and the major 
source of this food is in the standing 
hand-picked cornfield. When corn 
is hand-picked, from three to five 


Upgrown fencerows provide good food and cover for the “bird with the long tail.” 
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percent of the ears are left on the 
stalks. This waste grain is available 
when the ground is covered with 
snow, when it is needed most. Stand- 
ing cornfields usually contain several 
other choice food producing plants 
which are eaten by pheasants, such 
as lesser ragweed, yellow foxtail, 
smartweed, marigold and others. The 
seed of the skunk cabbage is also a 
chief winter food whenever it is 
found. 


There are certain points of general 
interest that were brought to light 
in the study of the history of the 
ringneck pheasant in Pennsylvania. 
For instance you will note that the 
birds adapt themselves more readily 
to corn growing sections where the 
country is low and rolling with many 
creeks and considerable marsh areas. 
Small brushy areas along streamsides 
furnish ideal pheasant range. 


You will also note that the birds 
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do not fare well in large open valleys 
where agriculturists take pvide in 
keeping their fence rows cleared of 
brush and other game cover. On the 
other hand, pheasants are often 
plentiful on old abandoned farm 
lands adjacent to cultivated lands 
where bushy fence rows, planted gul- 
lies and travel lanes provide the es- 
sential cover and food they need. 
In stocking ringnecks only the 
most suitable areas are selected and 
the majority of the birds are released 
in the Spring. Game Protectors 
supervise such stocking and birds are 
released only after these men have 
studied the ground and considered it 
suitable range, with sufficient cover, 
food and protection against predators. 
The question of predators is not 
so important where there is suitable 
environment because the birds can 
usually find havens of safety. Dense 
brush protects them from winged 
enemies and groundhog holes offer 
protection from larger wild and 
domestic predators such as stray cats 
and dogs, foxes, etc. No pheasants 


are stocked by the Game Commission. 


on lands which are posted against 
hunting. 
The matter of stocking brings up a 


subject which is tremendously im- 


portant—one which purposely was 
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omitted until last so as not to detract 
from your perspective of the ring- 
neck’s general history. This subject 
concerns artificial propagation. The 
Commission first attempted to raise 
ringneck pheasants on several of its 
refuges. Satisfied with the success of 
the refuge keepers, inexperienced 
though they were, it subsequently 
established several game farms for 
raising the birds in larger numbers. 

Two of these farms, the Fisher 
Farm near Schwenksville, Mont- 

mery County, and the Jordan Game 
em near Harlansburg, Lawrence 
County, were established in 1929. 
Since then the Jordan Farm was 
abandoned, and in 1946 a new farm 
known as the Western Game Farm 
was established at Cambridge Springs. 
The Fisher Farm was renamed the 
Eastern Game Farm in the same 
year and is currently used almost 
entirely for raising bobwhite quail. 

In 1938 a day-old pheasant chick 
program was established whereby 
sportsmen’s clubs were permitted to 
raise birds to twelve weeks of age 
using facilities approved by the Com- 
mission. This program also includes 


reared to 


landowners cooperating in the Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program, rab- 
bit farm cooperators or other land- 
owners having 50 acres or more open 
to Public hunting, except that in 
these cases the cooperators are paid 
$1.00 for every bird successfully 
twelve weeks. Future 
Farmers have since been included in 
this classification so long as they re- 
side on farms having at least 50 acres 
which are open to public hunting. 
As a result of the day-old chick pro- 


gram nearly 200,000 additional 
pheasants are raised and released 
annually. 


To further augment the natural 
supply of pheasants the Commission, 
in 1950, agreed to pay landowners 
$1.00 each for protecting pheasant 
nests by mowing around them, 
thereby creating “islands” of sanct- 
uary for incubating females. This 
program has great possibilities if 
supported by farmers, and others in- 
terested in the conservation of wild- 
life. 

The number of pheasants released 
since 1915 are listed on the following 
table: 


Non- 

Year Stocked Killed Resident Resident Alien TOTAL 
1915 2,096 796 262,355 532 ne 262,887 
1916 1,370 1,253 290,422 662 291,084 
1917 4,817 1,412 315,474 588 316,062 
1918 6,003 2,969 311,29¢ 478 311,768 
1919 3,585 15,658 401,130 1,128 402,258 
1920 4,082 23,000 432,240 1,725 433,965 
1921 2,768 15,400 462,371 1,761 464,132 
1922 3,836 20,000 473,735 2,126 475,861 
1923 10,982 38,220 497,216 2,328 499, 

1924 8,525 45,876 501,572 2,558 504,130 
1925 11,894 79,282 521,855 3,190 525,045 
1926 7,152 93,635 520,574 3,468 524,042 
1927 6,619 177,561 501,622 4,879 506,501 
1928 6,058 143.239 437,727 1,190 438,917 
1929 7,495 212,082 505,103 4,823 509,926 
1930 15,205 251,362 530,392 6,009 536,401 
1931 17,498 294,441 572,779 8,964 3 581,746 
1932 12,981 246,551 537,451 5,251 1 542.703 
1933 27,263 297,751 524,337 4,966 529,303 
1934 50,005 243,599 666 6,024 574,690 
1935 54,954 281,000 606,469 8,460 614,929 
1936 47,637 267,890 534,573 7,122 2 541.697 
1937 49,899 371,526 598,261 8,357 ra 606,618 
1938 60,122 517,280 654,146 7,582 2 661.730 
1939 57,586 471.539 653,852 9,047 2 662,901 
1940 66,334 459,071 666,420 12,748 ba 679,168 
1941 64,163 537,990 675,434 10,922 686,356 
1942 46,753 463,794 ,821 8.394 649,215 
1943 45,672 431,735 570,901 11,833 582.734 
1944 37,027 414,797 593,917 13,982 1 7, 

1945 30,091 290,917 394 17,226 1 713,621 
1946 59,507 213,384 832,846 23,172 2 856,020 
1947 81,002 220,814 822,423 28,008 4 850,435 
1948 93,200 277,254 854,840 28,078 7 882.925 
1949 126,048 343,767 815,915 24,027 5 839,947 
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Cornfields and ringnecks are synonomous. 


his favorite feeding ground. 


When the Eastern Farm _ began 
specializing in quail propagation the 
pheasant capacity of the Loyalsock 
Farm, which is particularly adapted 
to raising these birds, was increased. 
‘Lhat the farms are definitely con- 
tributing much to pheasant shooting 
has been clearly demonstrated by the 
continued increase in the annual kill. 
Although native stock is generally 
plentiful throughout its range, which 
is chiefly southeastern, southwestern 
and northwestern Pennsylvania, early 
spring stocking of birds seems to be 
necessary to replenish depleted ranks 
and to provide an adequate properly 
balanced breeding stock. Today the 


Here a handsome cock bird stalks throu 1 


farms are producing approximately) 
60,000 pheasants every year for Te) 
lease. 3 

The bird with the long tail is here 
to stay. The “Chink,” as he is some: 
times called, is a fine bird. Let us) 
provide homes for him and his family” 
wherever we can. Since the birds 
live in open country, and are partial” 
to agricultural regions, much of their? 
food in some sections is doubtless) 
waste grain. Food at shelters should) 
consist of commercial scratch feed,’ 
wheat, corn and buckwheat. 


Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Chief, Conservation Education Division” 





